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THE DATIVE OF TIME HOW LONG IN OLD ENGLISH 


As is well known, in West-Saxon Time How Long is usually de- 
noted by the accusative case, as in Matthew 20. 6: Hwi stande ge 
her eallne dag idele = Quid hic statis tota die otiosi? At times, 
however, in West-Saxon and somewhat more frequently in North- 
umbrian, duration of time is expressed by the dative case, as in 
fElfric’s West-Saxon translation of Ezodus 12. 19: Ne beo nan 
gebyrmed mete seofon dagum on eowrum husum! = Septem diebus 
fermentum non invenietur in domibus vestris;* and in the North- 
umbrian Lindisfarne Gospels, Matthew 20. 6, which has the dative 
instead of the accusative of the West-Saxon translation above 
given: hwet her stondes ge allen dege idlo? = quid hic statis tota 
die otiosi? It was the relative frequency of the use of the dative 
to denote time how long in the Lindisfarne Gospels, observed while 
studying that text for another purpose, that led me to take up my 
present theme, the Dative of Time How Long in Old English, 
especially in the Northumbrian Dialect. 

On turning to our standard English grammars, such as those 
_ by Koch, Matzner, March, Mueller, Sweet, and Wiilfing, I was 
sunprised to find that, while the fact is stated that the dative is 
sometimes used in West-Saxon to express duration of time, little 
or no explanation of that fact is offered. Nor in the treatises 
dealing more or less directly with the syntax of the Northumbrian 
Dialect of Old English did I find any explanation suggested of this 
idiom. Accordingly I set out in search of an explanation myself. 


* As noted by Miitzner, in his Englische Grammatik, 11, p. 175, in Hwodus 
12. 15 the accusative is used in a similar passage: And eta® Seorf seofon 
dagas = Septem diebus azyma comedetis. 
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Whether or not my quest has been successful, must be left to the 
decision of my readers. 

To begin with the West-Saxon, Eduard Matzner, in his Englische 
Grammatik (3rd ed., Berlin, 1880-1885), Vol. 11, pp. 174-175, 
merely says: “In Beziehung auf Zeitbestimmung bezeichnet der 
Akkusativ—der Raumbestimmung analog—das Erstrecken durch 
einen Zeitraum, und wird daher zunichst zum Ausdrucke der 
Zeitdauer auf die Frage: wie lange? . . . Neben dem Akkusativ 
steht aber der Dativ in gleicher Bedeutung im Angelsichsischen: 
And eta’ seorf seofon dagas (Exod. 12, 15); dagegen: Seofon 
dagum (12.19). Ne meg eow nan ding widstandan eallum dagum 
Sines lifes (Jos. 1, 5).” In each of the two examples from the 
Aelfrician Exodus just quoted by Miatzner the Latin original, not 
given by him, has a durative ablative (Septem diebus azyma come- 
detis and Septem diebus fermentum non invenietur in domibus 
vestris), as also in the example from Joshua (Nullus poterit vobis 
resistere cunctis diebus vite tue). 

C. F. Koch, in his Historische Grammatik der Englischen 
Sprache (2nd ed., Cassel, 1878), Vol. 11, p. 92, § 112, states that 
“Der Dativ bezeichnet die Zeit, wann die Thiatigkeit geschieht ;” 
he gives examples of the Dative of Time When in Old English ; and 
adds an example of the dative expressing “ Zeitdauer: He wes 
micelre tide wunigende, Bed. 3.7.” The corresponding Latin, not 
quoted by Koch, again has an ablative (in Hibernia non parvo 
tempore demoratus). Koch says nothing of temporal relations in 
his discussion (in Vol. 11, p. 93, § 113) of the Dative of Measure. 

In his Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen (Bonn, 
1894), J. E. Wiilfing does not treat separately the Dative of Time 
When and the Dative of Time How Long, nor does he segregate 
his examples of the former use from those of the latter. He 
merely says, in Vol. 1, p. 143: “ Der adverbiale Dativ dient zur 
Angabe der Zeit, wann, auch haufig: wie lange, wie oft (*) etwas 
geschieht,” and then gives his examples, without separating the 
one use of the dative from the other. Moreover, as he himself 
indicates, his statistics are by no means complete. Nor does he 
say anything of temporal expressions in his discussion, in the 
same volume, p. 144, of the Dative of Measure. 

While gratefully making some use of the incomplete and un- 
classified examples of Wiilfing and of the statistics of other inves- 
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tigators mentioned later, I have been forced to gather statistics of 
my own not only for Alfred but for other writers, also. For the 
preparation of this paper I have read statistically the following 
works:—(1) for West-Saxon: Beowulf, edited by A. J. Wyatt 
(Cambridge, 1908); Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, edited by 
Charles Plummer (Oxford, 1892) ; King Alfred’s Orosius, edited 
by Henry Sweet, Part I. Old English Text and Latin Original 
(London, 1883), which has numerous temporal expressions; The 
West-Sazon Gospels, in the four-volume edition by Professor James 
W. Bright (Boston, 1904-1906), with the Latin original as given 
in Wordsworth and White’s briefer edition of the Nowum Testa- 
mentum (Oxford, 1911) ; Alfric’s partial Translation of the Old 
Testament, with the Latin Original, both edited by C. W. M. 
Grein? (Cassel and Géttingen, 1872) ;—(2) for the Northum- 
brian: the Lindisfarne Gospels (and for comparison the Rushworth 
Gospels), with the Latin Original, all edited by W. W. Skeat ® 
(Cambridge, England, 1871-1887). 

The Dative of Time How Long falls, it seems to me, under two 
larger subdivisions, which I shall venture to denominate (A) the 
Quasi-Durative Dative of Time and (B) the True Durative Dative 
of Time. In Type A, the Quasi-Durative Dative, the dative gives 
the time of one event by referring to another event either ante- 
cedent or subsequent thereto, and of necessity expresses at once 
both time when and time how long, as in these examples from 
Orosius:—44.3: Air Sem Se Romeburg getimbred were JIII 
hu[n]de wintrum & hundeahtatigum, Uesoges, Egypta cyning, 
wes winnende of suddele Asiam ... & . . . wes siddan mid firde 
farende on Sciddie on 3a norddelas = Anno ante Urbem conditam 
eccclrzx, Vesoges, rex Aegypti, meridionem et septentrionem aut 
miscere bello, aut regno jungere studens, Scythis bellum primus 
indixit ;—208. 22: Aifter Sem Se Romeburg getimbred wes DC 
wintrum, . . . weard Romanum se mesta ege from Sceltiuerin = 


* The full title runs: Zlfrik de Vetere et Novo Testamento, Pentateuch, 
Iosua, Buch der Richter, wnd Hiob. 

* The full title runs: The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, 
and Old Mercian Versions, Synoptically Arranged with Collations Hahibit- 
ing All the Readings of All the MSS8.; together with the Early Latin 
Version as Contained in the Lindisfarne MS8., Collated with the Latin 
Version in the Rushworth MS. 
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Anno ab Urbe condita DC, . . . cum Romanos ingens Celtiberorum 
metus invasisset, etc. No example of Type A has been found in 
the Northumbrian. In Type B, the True Durative Dative, the 
extent of time occupied by an event is expressed without reference 
to any other event, as in these examples:—Genesis 3. 14: God 
cwed to Sere neddran . . . Su gest on Sinum breoste and etst 5a 
eordan eallum dagum Sines lifes = Et ait dominus deus ad ser- 
pentem: ... super pectus tuum gradieris et terram comedes 
cunctis diebus vite tue ;—Lindisfarne Luke 15. 29: heono feolo 
uel menigum gerum ic hero 3e = ecce tot annis seruio tibi (Rush- 
worth: lacking; W. S.: fela geara). 

Having defined and given general illustrations of the two types 
of the Dative of Duration of Time, let us now look at each for a 
moment by itself and try to discover more precisely the nature 
and the origin thereof. 

As to the nature of Type A, the Quasi-durative Dative of Time, 
some scholars hold that the dative is a dative of measure, and de- 
notes degree of difference much as the ablative does in Latin. 
Matzner, for example (J. c., Vol. 11, 1880-1885, p. 181), in dis- 
cussing the Denotation of Measure, says: “ Das Mass, um wie viel 
ein Gegenstand von einem anderen im eigentlichen oder bildlichen 
Sinne iibertroffen wird oder hinter ihm zuriickbleibt, wird durch 
den Akkusativ bezeichnet. Dies geschieht namentlich beim Kom- 
parativ der Adjektive und Adverbien und bei dem von too begleiteten 
Positiv, so wie bei Verben, welche einen Komparativbegriff ent- 
halten, wie tiberbieten, vermehren, vermindern, u. dgl. ... Im 
Angelsichsischen stand zum Theil der Instrumentalis beim Kom- 
parativ zur Angabe der Differenz, daher Sy (Se) les, 3y wyrse, Sy 
bet; vgl. eo minus. Longe hu geornor (the longer the more wel- 
come) (Cod. Exon. 110, 18). Daneben der Dativ, wie bei dem 
Komparativen er: Fela wintrum er (Sax. Chr. 1054).” Similarly 
Oskar Erdmann, in his Syntax der Sprache Otfrids (Halle, 1874, 
1876), Vol. 11, § 273, after discussing the Instrumental Case De- 
noting Cause, speaks thus of the Dative of Measure (including the 
Temporal Dative): “In ahnlicher Weise steht einigemal bei Zahl- 
angaben der Dat.-Instrumental zur Bezeichnung des Masses, um 
welches eine Grosse die andere iibertrifft; das Mass der Unter- 
scheidung kann leicht als Grund derselben aufgefasst werden. So 
bei Zeitdifferenzen: Iv, 2, 5 sehs dagon fora thiu. tv, 4, 3: thaz 
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was finf dagon er = sechs, fiinf Tage vorher,” etc. This statement 
by Erdmann is substantially adopted by W. Wilmanns, in his 
Deutsche Grammatik, 111, 2, p. 613 (Strassburg, 1909), who, in 
discussing the Dative of Measure, refers to Erdmann, and quotes 
two of his temporal datives; and by Otto Mensing, who, in his 
Grundziige der Deutschen Syntax (Stuttgart, 1898), Vol. 1, p. 
274, says: “Der Dat.-Instr. dient ferner zur Bezeichnung des 
Masses oder der Differenz bei Zahlangaben ;” and who, also, quotes 
Erdmann’s Temporal Datives. Finally, so far as the Dative with 
a Comparative Adjective is concerned, the Erdmann theory is ac- 
cepted by Professor B. Delbriick, who, in his Vergleichende Syntax 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, Vol. 1 (Strassburg, 1893), § 
125, speaks as follows of “Der Instrumentalis bei Kompara- 
tiven”: “Bei Komparativen erscheint ein sog. Instrumentalis 
des Masses, dasjenige bezeichnend, um welches ein Gegenstand 
einen anderen iibertrifft. . . . Wher das Germanische s. Grimm 4, 
751. Im Got. ist noch die Instrumentalform fe in fe haldis co 
amplius erhalten, ahd. diu halt.” Personally I have always con- 
sidered that the Dative-Instrumental with the comparative of ad- 
jectives denotes, as is claimed by all the writers just quoted, degree 
of difference substantially as does the ablative with a comparative 
in Latin. And it is possible to consider that in my Quasi-durative 
Dative of Time with verbs we have a dative denoting degree of 
difference, just as Dr. A. W. Ahlberg, in his Durative Zeitbe- 
stummungen im Lateinischen (Lund, 1906), ip. 68, considers that 
the Latin ablative denoting time with ante and post is an ablative 
of measure rather than an ablative of time when. The fact that 
measure is often expressed in Old English by the dative-instru- 
mental might seem to justify that view. 

But I doubt whether the Quasi-durative Dative was so felt or 
considered by the Anglo-Saxon writers. On the contrary, I believe 
that it was felt to denote time when rather than time how long, 
and for two reasons. First, at times we find the Quasi-durative 
Dative and the Accusative of Time How Long in one and the same 
sentence, as quoted below, in which it seems to me that the writer 
purposely uses the dative to designate time when and the accusa- 
tive to denote time how long. Observe these examples :—Orosius 
56. 14,15: Air Sem Se Romeburg getimbred were zzgum wintrum 
Lecedemonie & Mesiane, Creca leode, him betweonum winnende 
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weron zz wintra = Anno vicesimo ante Urbem conditam Lace- 
daemonii contra Messenios propter spretas virgines suas in solemni 
Messeniorum sacrificio, per annos viginti bellantes, ruinae suae 
totas Graeciae vires implicuerunt ;—Oros. 110, 14, 16: Ic sceal 
hwedre eft gewendan Set ic hwelenehugu del gesecge Alexandres 
deda; & hu Philippus his feeder [III hund wintrum efter Sem te 
Romeburg getimbred wes, he feng to Mecedonia rice on Crecum, 
& set hefde XXV wintra=Anno ab Urbe condita CCCC, 
Philippus, Alexandri pater, regnum Macedonum adeptus, viginti 
quinque annis tenuit. Secondly, in most of the examples of the 
Quasi-durative Dative in Orosius, the Old English dative translates 
a Latin ablative, singular, of time when. 

Sometimes, however, possibly out of analogy to the categories 
above treated, we have a West-Saxon dative of duration translating 
a Latin accusative of duration, as in this example from Orosius:— 
164. 10: Cartaina ... Sio wes getimbred from Elisan dem 
wifmen, Izxiitigum wintra er Romeburg = de Carthagine, quae 
ante urbem Romam duos et septuaginta annos ab Elisa condita 
invenitur.—At times, too, in Orosius, we seem to have, in one and 
the same phrase, one of the numerals in the durative dative and 
the other in the durative accusative, as in 36. 22: Ar 3am de 
Romeburh getimbred were eahta hund wintra & fif wintrum, ge- 
weard det Moyses ledde Israhela fole of Egyptum = Anno ante 
Urbem conditam dceccv ete. 

Whatever may be the final decision as to the ultimate nature 
of the Quasi-durative Dative of Time in Old English, there can 
be little doubt that this dative is of native origin in Old English, 
for we find it frequently in the Chronicle, occasionally in Wulfstan, 
and often in Alfred and in Alfric. 

In the True Durative Dative of Time, Type B, as stated at the 
outset, extent of time is expressed by the dative instead of, as 
normally, by the accusative, and the time of the event is given 
without reference to another event, as in these examples:—W. S. 
Luke 1. 75: Set we... him Seowian on halignesse beforan him 
eallum urum dagum—=ut... seruiamus illi in sanctitate et 
iustitia coram ipso omnibus diebus nostris (Lind.: dative; Rushw.: 
dative) ;—W. S. Luke 18. 4: Da nolde he langre tide = Et nolebat 
per multum tempus (Lind.: Serh menigo uel miclo uel feolo tid; 
Rushw.: Serh monige tide) ;—lf. Gen. 3. 17: on geswincum du 
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etst of Sere eors’an eallum dagum Bdines lifes in laboribus 
comedes ex ea cunctis diebus vite tue ;—ZIf. Levit. 8.33: Ne fare 
ge seofon dagum of Sere stowe durum = De ostio tabernaculi non 
exibitis septem diebus. 

Concerning the origin of the Durative Dative in Type B, in Old 
English, I have seen no expression of opinion. One might be 
inclined to suppose that it is a natural evolution from Type A; 
that, to take an example already used for another purpose (Orosius 
44, 3, p. 131 above), Zr 3em Se Romeburg getimbred were [III 
hu[n]de wintrum & hundeahtatigum, Vesoges, Egypta cyning, 
wes winnende might lead to some such locution as Vesoges, Egypta 
cyning, wes winnende JIII hunde wintrum & hundeahtatigum, a 
time-when-time-how-long dative thus becoming a time-how-long 
dative only. And Type A may have occasionally led to such a 
development. 

Again, the use of the dative to express time how long may in 
part have arisen in temporal expressions in which only one event 
is referred to and in which the dative, being modified by an ad- 
jective denoting measure (eall, long, micel, etc.), may, at times 
almost indifferently, be considered to express time how long as 
well as time when,—a suggestion for which I am indebted to Dr. 
Ahlberg’s Durative Zeitbestimmungen im Lateinischen, p. 27. 
After quoting Catullus 109. 5-6 (ut liceat nobis tota producere 
vita Aeternum hoe sanctae foedus amicitiae), Dr. Ahlberg com- 
ments as follows: “ Also: bei dem Catull treffen wir zum erstenmal 
in der lateinischen Litteratur den durativen Ablativ. Es verdient 
besondere Beachtung, dass dies gerade in einer Zeitbestimmung mit 
dem Attribute totus der Fall ist. Denn, wenn irgendwo, muss in 
derartigen Adverbien der Ubergang vom Akk. zum Abl. fast un- 
vermerkt sich vollziehen, weil der durative Sinn schon durch das 
Attribut totus deutlich genug hervortritt.” As all the clearer Old 
English examples of the Durative Dative Proper observed by me 
have as modifiers an adjective of measure, one might be tempted 
to hold that, like the Latin, the Old English developed for itself 
the Dative of Time How Long out of analogy to the Dative of 
Time When modified by such an adjective, especially in view of 
the further fact that in a number of my examples of Type B, as 
is evident from those already quoted above, the dative wavers 
between the denotation of time when and that of time how long. 
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But, for reasons stated below, I must hold that the presence of an 
adjective of measure was only a slight factor in the development 
of the Durative Dative Proper in Old English. 

The chief factor in the use of the dative to denote duration of 
time in Old English (both in West-Saxon and in Northumbrian) 
was the presence, in most instances, of a durative ablative in the 
Latin original. That this contention is probably correct is evident, 
I think, from these facts :— 

1. In Old English poetry the true durative dative of time is 
almost unknown. Dr. E. Nader cites no instance of this use in his 
monograph on “ Dativ und Instrumental im Beowulf” (Wien, 
1883) ; nor have I found any clear example thereof in my own 
reading of this poem. Only one clear example (508: widan feore) 
is cited by Dr. Bruno Conradi, in his Darstellung der Syntax in 
Cynewulf’s Gedicht “Juliana” (Halle, 1886). No example is 
given by Dr. Joseph Schiirmann in his Darstellung der Syntax in 
Cynewulf’s “ Elene” (Paderborn, 1884), or by Dr. Alfred Rose 
in his Darstellung der Syntax in Cynewulf’s “Crist” (Halle, 
1890), or by Dr. Robert Dethloff in his Darstellung der Syntax im 
Angelsichsischen Gedicht “ Daniel” (Rostock, 1907), or by Dr. 
Ernst Meyer in his Darstellung der Syntaktischen Erscheinungen 
in dem Angelsichsischen Gedicht “ Christ und Satan” (Rostock, 
1907), or by Dr. Oscar Hofer in his “ Der Syntaktische Gebrauch 
des Dativs und Instrumentals in den Cedmon beigelegten Dich- 
tungen” (in Anglia, v11, 1884, pp. 355-404), or by Dr. Friedrich 
Stieger in his Untersuchungen iiber die Syntax in dem Angel- 
sichsischen Gedicht vom “ Jiingsten Gericht” (Rostock, 1902), or 
by Dr. Karl Oldenburg in his Untersuchungen tiber die Syntax in 
dem Altenglischen Gedicht “ Judith” (Rostock, 1907). In fine, 
only one clear example (Juliana 508: 


ic eall gebeer, 
wrase wrohtas geond wersdeode, 
da Se gewurdun widan feore 
from fruman worulde fira cynne, 
eorlum on eordan) 


is cited in the monographs accessible to me on the syntax of Old 
English poetry; and that is in a poem known to be based on a 
Latin original. 
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2. The construction is practically unknown in the more original 
prose (the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and Wulfstan). I have found 
no clear example.of a true durative dative in the Chronicle, but 
the accusative of time how long is very common therein. And of 
the 15 temporal datives listed by Dr. A. J. Daniels, in his Kasus- 
syntax zu den [Echten und Unechten] Predigten Wulfstans 
(Leiden, 1904), p. 65, several are quasi-durative datives, but none 
are true durative datives; while, again, the accusative of extent of 
time is so common that, after citing fifty examples thereof, Dr. 
Daniels merely writes wu. s. w. 

3. In the Alfredian translation of Orosius I have not found an 
indisputable example of the durative dative proper, though, as 
already stated in the earlier part of this paper, the quasi-durative 
dative is extremely common. This absence of the true durative 
dative is the more remarkable when we recall the fact that in the 
Latin Orosius there occur 46 examples of the ablative of time how 
long. These 46 ablatives are rendered as follows in the Old Eng- 
lish translation: by a quasi-durative dative (292. 22),* 1; by an 
accusative of time how long, 40; by a prepositional phrase, 2; by 
nothing, 3. 

4. In Late West-Saxon, however, the true dative of time how 
long begins to appear. In A#lfric’s translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, we find 8 examples, all ® in direct translation of the Vulgate 
ablative of time how long. Of the remaining 132 examples of the 
durative ablative in that part of the Old Testament translated by 
flfric, 80 are rendered by an accusative of time how long; 25, by 
an adjective; 20, by a prepositional phrase; 5, by an adverb; 1, 
by an accusative object; and 1, by an accusative of extent of space. 
We have no example of a true durative dative in this text that is 
not directly due to Latin influence ; but numerous examples of the 
accusative of time how long occur, occasionally in translation of a 


‘The example runs: He hefde vi gearum er onwald ofer Sa eastdelas = 
cum jam in Orientis partibus sex annis Gratiano vivente regnasset; and 
some may prefer to put it in Class B instead of in Class A. 

5A possible exception occurs in the “Introduction” to Judges, 1. 14: 
gesette him deman, Se demdon Sam folce to swyde langum fyrste. But I 
consider that fyrste is here governed by to, which latter I take to be 
a preposition, not an adverb.—The. remaining eight examples are: Gen. 
3. 14, 17; 8. 21;—Ha. 10. 23; 12. 19;—Levit. 8. 33;—Jos. 1. 5;—Job. 
5 F. 
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Latin accusative of time how long (7), often in translation of other 
Latin idioms, and not infrequently without any Latin correspond- 
ent.—Dr. Bernhard Schrader, in his Studien -zur Ailfricschen 
Syntax (Jena, 1887), p. 19, in treating the dative and the instru- 
mental cases, speaks thus of their temporal uses: “ Beide casus 
bezeichnen die zeit, in der etwas geschieht; meistens mit dem un- 
terschiede, dass der dativ auf die frage, ‘wie lange?’ antwortet 
und dauer bedeutet, waihrend der instrumental auf ‘ wann?’ ant- 
wortend, mehr den zeitpunkt bedeutet.” He then gives these three 
(and only these three) examples of the temporal dative in A‘lfric’s 
Homilies:—11. 286. 25: OSrum dagum Su underfenge me on 
minum limum, gyrstan-deg Su underfenge me on me sylfum ;— 
11. 368. 35: Efne ic beo mid eow eallum dagum, 05 gefyllednysse 
Syssere worulde :—11. 490. 11: hi Srim dagum ne onbirigdon etes 
ne weetes, ac symle hrymdon and grimetedon for em ormetum 
tintregum. But in the first of these three examples the dative 
seems to me to denote time when. In the remaining two examples 
the dative is durative, in the former of the two translating the 
Vulgate Matthew 28. 20, with its durative ablative: ecce ego 
uobiscum sum omnibus diebus, usque ad consummationem saeculi. 
—In the West-Sazon Gospels, the true dative of time how long is 
even less frequent than in Atlfric, only 4 examples occurring, 2 in 
rendition of a Latin ablative of time how long ® and 2 in rendition 
of a Latin prepositional phrase.’ Of the remaining 35 examples 
of the Latin durative ablative, 33 are turned by an accusative of 
time how long; and 2, by a prepositional phrase. 

5. This thesis with reference to the true dative of time how 
long in West-Saxon is substantiated by the history of the idiom in 
the Northumbrian Dialect of Old English. In the Lindisfarne 
Gospels 22 examples occur of this durative dative,® each time in 
translation of a Latin durative ablative. But often the Latin 
ablative of time how long is rendered otherwise than by a durative 
dative: by an accusative of time how long, 16; and by a preposi- 
tional phrase, 1—In the Rushworth Gospels, instead of the 22 
examples of the true durative dative found in the Lindisfarne 


*In L. J. 75 and 20. 9. 

TIn ZL. 18. 4 and 23. 8. 

®In Mat. 12. 40a,b,c,d; 20. 6; 28. 20;—Mk. 5. 25;—L. 1. 24, 56, 75; 
2. 36; 4. 2, 25a,b; 8. 27, 29; 13. 11, 16; 15. 29; 20. 9;—J. 2. 12; 11. 6b. 
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Gospels, we have only 5 examples thereof® and 14 examples of 
the accusative of time how long, while three of the Lindisfarne 
examples are lacking in the Rushworth Gospels. 

6. The thesis is substantiated, further, by the history of the 
durative dative in the kindred Germanic languages. To begin 
with the Gothic, Dr. M. J. Van der Meer, in his Gotische Casus- 
Syntazis, 1 (Leiden, 1901), § 67, thus speaks of the dative of time 
how long in Gothic: “In een enkel geval, Luc. xviit: 4 laggas 
hweilai = émi xpovov, geeft de datief antwoord op de vraag hoe lang. 
Hier zouden we dus een accusatief verwachten.” This solitary 
example of a durative dative in Gothic is cited, too, by Heinrich 
Winkler, in his Germanische Casussyntax, I. Der Datw, Instru- 
mental, Ortliche und Halbortliche Verhdltnisse (Berlin, 1896), p. 
69, and by Professor Wilhelm Streitberg, in his Gotisches Ele- 
mentarbuch (dritte und vierte verbesserte Auflage, Heidelberg, 
1910), § 257.—Im Old Saxon the only durative datives that I find 
cited in the Germanic grammars are of Type A, as in the Heliand, 
1. 4199, quoted by Otto Mensing, in his Grundztige der Deutschen 
Syntax, 2nd volume (Stuttgart, 1898), p. 274: Giuuet im thuo 
that barn godes innan Bethaniu sehs nahton er than thiu sam- 
nunga ... uuerthan scoldi. With this, Sievers, in his edition of 
the Heliand (Halle, 1878), compares the Vulgate John 12. 1: 
Iesus ergo ante sex dies ipaschae venit Bethaniam. Many examples, 
however, are cited of the accusative of time how long in Professor 
Otto Behaghel’s Die Syntax des Heliand (Wien, 1897), p. 165.— 
As to Old High German, the examples of the durative dative in 
the more original prose of Otfrid, as given by Oskar Erdmann, in’ 
his Untersuchungen tiber die Syntax der Sprache Otfrids (Halle, 
1874, 1876), Vol. 11, § 273, are exclusively of the A Type, as in 
Iv, 2, 5: sehs dagon fora thiu quam er zi Bethaniu; Iv, 4, 3: thaz 
was finf dagon er. These examples are cited, too, by W. Wilmanns, 
in his Deutsche Grammatik (Dritte Abteilung: Flexion, 2. Halfte: 
Nomen und Pronomen, Erste und Zweite Auflage, Strassburg, 
1909), p. 613. In Tatian, however, we find a few examples of 
Type B, the Durative Dative Proper, as in 4. 16: Thaz uzan forhta 
fon hentin unsero fiianto arloste thionomes imo in heilagnesse inti 
in rehte fora imo allen unsaren tagun=—Ut sine timore de 


®In L. 1, 75; 4. 2, 25a; 20. 9;—J. 11. 6. 
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manibus inimicorum nostrorum liberati serviamus illi in sanctitate 
et iustitia coram ipso omnibus diebus nostris. Of the temporal 
datives cited by V. E. Mourek, in his “ Gebrauch der Casus im 
Althochdeutschen Tatian” (in Sitzungsberichte der Kéniglichen 
Béhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Classe fiir Philoso- 
phie, Geschichte, und Philologie, 1897, Stiick x, pp. 1-142), only 
two seem to me to denote time how long. Mourek does not segre- 
gate the datives of time when from the datives of time how long. 
He says that the temporal dative is only sparingly represented in 
Tatian, and cites, in all, only seven examples (exclusive of sim- 
bulun, which latter he considers a petrified adverb) ; whether these 
are all the examples of the temporal dative in Tatian or not, I do 
not know. In his treatment of the accusative of time how long, 
on p. 129, he cites about 25 examples of that construction in 
Tatian, and states that the Old High German accusative, in the 
majority of these examples, corresponds to some other construction 
in the Latin original. On looking up the Latin originals in 
Sievers’s Tatian, I find that the correspondents of the Old High 
German durative accusative are as follows: an accusative of time 
how long, 12; an ablative of time how long, 11; an adjective, 1; 
a prepositional phrase, 1. C. W. Eastman’s Syntax des Datws bei 
Notker, a Leipzig dissertation of 1898, throws little or no light on 
our subject. The author speaks once (on page 53) of a Dative- 
Instrumental of Time, and cites two examples; and once (p. 59) 
he speaks of a Dative-Locative of Time, but cites no examples. 
In no one of the examples cited by Eastman of a temporal dative 
does the dative seem to me to denote time how long. 

Despite the brevity of this survey, if the texts investigated by 
others and by myself with reference to the temporal uses of the 
dative in Old English (West-Saxon and Northumbrian) and in the 
kindred Germanic languages be considered truly representative, as 
I doubt not they will be, then this conclusion seems irresistible: 
the Quasi-durative Dative of Time (Type A) is a construction 
native to Old English and, probably, to the Germanic languages 
as a whole; but the True Durative Dative of Time (Type B) is a 
construction foreign to Old English and, probably, to the Germanic 
languages as a whole. For we find the former type in the more 
original prose, Old English and Germanic, while we find the latter 
type, as a rule, only in translations from the Latin, usually in 
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direct rendition of a Latin durative ablative of time. More than 
that: the durative dative proper never became naturalized in Old 
English (West-Saxon and Northumbrian) or, probably, in the 
Germanic languages as a whole: in each, time how long was 
habitually expressed by an accusative, not by a dative, even in | 
translations of late Latin texts abounding in ablatives of time 
how long. 
Morgan CALLAway, JR. 
University of Texas. 





MORE’S PSYCHOZOIA 


In general it may be said that during the reign of Elizabeth 
the conventional themes of medieval allegory, so familiar in poetry 
up to that time, began to be limited to the drama, and particu- 
larly to pageantry in the drama. What allegory we find in the 
poetry of the later Elizabethan years is in the main decadent. 
This is even more true of the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, though there may be observed a new departure in the use of 
certain allegorical devices to interpret various of the newer scientific 
theories. Thus one finds in Fletcher’s Purple Island whole pas- 
sages of anatomical detail; such an attempt is made at scientific 
accuracy that what we have seems frequently like a versified text 
book on physiology, reminding us frequently that the theory of the 
circulation of the blood, for example, was still a novelty. 

It is interesting, therefore, to find a poem which combines, 
together with undoubted references to contemporary science, at 
least seven of the most popular allegorical devices of the Middle 
Ages. Henry More’s Psychozoia, first published in 1648, was the 
first of the Philosophical Poems which may be said to be the earliest 
publication of the great school of Cambridge Platonism. Written 
when More was about twenty-five years of age, the poem is a com- 
bination of frequently undigested learning based on the scholastic 
training of Cambridge, and a youthful enthusiasm for the newly 
discovered Plotinian philosophy in which More at that time believed 
that all contradictions were to be finally resolved. In the midst of 
what is admittedly a metaphysical study, sometimes nothing but a 
versification of portions of the Enneads, one comes across the pil- 
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grimage theme; the device of the marriage of abstractions; the 
figure of Alain de Lille’s Nature; the contest of the Vices and 
Virtues; the assault of the castle of the soul; the debate; even the 
birds’ matins. 

In his dedication of the poem to his father, More says: “ You 
deserve the patronage of better poems than these, though you may 
justly lay a more proper claim to these than any. You having from 
my childhood tuned my ears to Spencers rhymes, entertaining us 
on winters nights with that incomparable piece of his, The Fairy 
Queen, a poem as richly fraught with divine morality as phansy.” * 
We are prepared from the beginning, then, for the many Spenserian 
reminiscences—even direct imitations and borrowings—which we 
find throughout Psychozoia; yet there are many themes in the 
poem which came rather from the medieval originals. 

In the first canto More is dealing with one of the most difficult 
of all problems: the doctrine of the unity of the Trinity; and 
attempting, in addition, to reconcile the Christian and neo-Platonic 
doctrines of the ‘Trinity ; to prove, in other words, not only that the 
three are one, but that the Christian Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
are paralleled by the Plotinian Good, Mind, and Spirit, or even that 
the one conception is included in the other. The allegorical form 
which he uses to express this complex idea is the marriage of 
abstractions. Ahad, or Hattove, variously spoken of as the Father 
and the Good, is represented as joining in marriage his children: 
Aeon, the Son, or the Mind, and Psyche, or the Holy Spirit. Ahad, 
the Father, being in his own nature infinite and incomprehensible, 
is represented as hidden in his own light: 


. . . deeply cover’d o’re 
With unseen light. No might imaginall 
May reach that vast profunditie.? 


Neither Ahad nor Aeon is, in himself, visible to mortal eye; they 
may be known only through the third person of the Trinity, 
Psyche; and Psyche herself is visible only through the robe of 
Nature which she wears. In his prolonged description of this 
figure, More is using that great medieval conception of Nature, 


1The Complete Poems of Dr. Henry More, edited by Alexander Grosart. 
Chertsey Worthies’ Library, 1878, p. 4. 
2Cf. Paradise Lost 3, 376 ff. 
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suggested probably by Claudian in his Rape of Proserpina, but 
fully worked out for the first time, in Alain de Lille’s Complaint 
of Nature. Upon the flowing robes of More’s Psyche there are 
pictures which remind one of the pictures on the robe of the earlier 
Nature; but More has added to his figure a “number of goodly 
balls ” which “ pendant was at the low hem of this large garment 
gay ”—most of which danced about, though one stood among them 
“steady”; “a glance,” as he expresses it, “at Copernicus his 
system.” Besides this More has added to the medieval description 
the fourfold robe, combined of Aristotelian elaments: Physis, the 
outer robe, sprinkled with dark little spots which increase con- 
tinuously, each developing to the full its own potentiality, yet never 
allowing the robe to lose that shape which is its nature; the second 
fold, Arachnea, a web “so thin as to deceive the spider’s curious 
touch,” in the midst of which sits the third element, Haphe, the 
sense of touch, these two together forming the life of sensation ; 
the fourth fold, largest and loosest of all, spreading over and 
transforming all things, Semele, universal imagination. 

It is through this four-fold robe that man can know Psyche, and 
it is through Psyche that he can comprehend the Trinity. Then 
the poet shows the union of the Trinity under the symbol of the 
marriage of abstractions, a device which in medieval allegory had 
its inception in the De Nuptis Philologiae et Mercuru of Martianus 
Capella, which we find used again and again throughout the Middle 
Ages. In addition to the marriage of Aeon and Psyche, More shows 
us the Father also placing his hand eternally upon the clasped 
hands of the Son and Spirit, with which action the union of the 
Trinity is accomplished. 

From this macroscosmic allegory, More passes on, in the next 
canto, to a microcosmic one—the pilgrimage of the life of man. 
At first this tale, which is by far the most readable part of the 
Philosophical Poems, seems to have no connection with the first 
canto, but as the reader proceeds he finds that all souls are the 
children of Psyche, the great original source, each life on earth 
being a ray from the vast central sphere; the spirit, however, ap- 
pears in as many guises as there are persons on the earth. The 
character through which More tells of the pilgrimage of life is 
Mnemon, who was a young man when the pilgrimage began, but 
whose years now number ten times ten—the Pythagorean symbol 
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of the perfect life.* The allegorical device of the pilgrimage, intro- 
duced into medieval allegory by the Latin Jean de Hauteville in 
his Architrenius, reached its climax — in extension at least — in 
Guillaume Deguilleville’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, which has 
frequently been suggested as the source of Bunyan’s allegory in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Whatever the connection, it is interesting to 
note that More, whose books, according to Chiswell, the London 
bookseller, “ ruled all London for twenty years after the Restora- 
tion,” had earlier in the century written a pilgrimage allegory, 
which was undoubtedly widely read. Throughout the pilgrimage 
of Mnemon, the influence of Spenser upon More is evident to the 
most casual reader. 

The scene of the pilgrimage is Psychania, the Land of Souls, 
which More describes as divided into two parts: the good, or the 
dwelling place of these souls which are most like God, is called 
therefrom Theoprepia; while the other part is Autaesthesia, the 
land of brute sensation. The one part is governed by the great 
angel Michael ; the other by a giant, named Daemon, the father of 
all Discord, who is represented as cleft in two down to the waist. 
Daemon is married to “the wicked witch Duessa,” from which 
hateful union there have been born two sons, who have been set 
by their father as rulers over the provinces into which his kingdom 
is divided: Philosomatus, the lover of the body, rules in the province 
of the brutish life; in Dizoia, the province of the dual life, rules 
Autophilus the lover of self. It is in the province of Beiron, the 
country of mere sensation, that the wandering of Mnemon begins. 
The first district in which he finds himself is Psittacusa-Land, the 
dwelling place of the parrot people, who speak significant words, 
the meaning of which they do not comprehend. On his way, 
Mnemon meets with other travellers, and for awhile they journey 
on together, in true allegorical style. The first of these, Don 
Psittaco himself, discourses glibly of all the problems of the universe 


*It seems highly probable that the model for Mnemon and Milton’s 
old Damoetas were the same—Joseph Mede, who was undoubtedly the best 
loved teacher of Cambridge while Milton and More, respectively the ‘lady 
of Christ’s’ and the ‘ angel of Christ’s’ attended that college. The admoni- 
tions which Mnemon gives to the listening students in More’s poem sound 
very much like the counsels which we read that Mede gave to his pupils 
before he dismissed them in the evening. 
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and says the last word in regard to each. Pithecus joins them for 
a short time, but rapidly proceeds to his own country, the land of 
the apes. It is while Don Psittaco is discoursing of religious forms 
and observances that there occurs that episode which is, from the 
point of view of allegory, one of the most interesting things in the 
entire poem, the birds’ mass, an extraordinary device for this par- 
ticular period. This carries us back historically to La Messe des 
Oisaus of Jean de Conde * of the early fourteenth century, in which 
occurs an elaborate parody of the church service, when Venus bids 
the nightingale to sing mass. The nightingale leads with the Con- 
fession, the larks take up the Introit, all sing the Litany; the 
nightingale sings the Gloria in Excelsis, the thrush reads the 
Epistle, the blackbird the Gospels, the nightingale the Creed, and 
the parrot preaches the sermon. The two principal treatments of 
the theme in English are to be found in Lydgate’s Devotions of the 
Fowles® and A Proper New Boke of the Armonye of Byrdes,° 
sometimes attributed to Skelton. In Psychozoia More goes into 
details in regard to the setting of the matins, and then comments 
on the service as the birds perform it. The travelers crowd beneath 
a thick hedge and find before them a trimly kept close, with a raised 
grassy mound which is the altar of the birds. At either end stands 
a stately stalk of torchwort “whose yellow flames small light did 
cast abroad.” The stump of a hollowed oak, now covered with moss, 
is the pulpit; the choristers, ordinary birds, occupy places on low- 
growing shrubs; the birds of more beautiful plumage sit on higher 
bushes; and above them all sits the eagle. The travellers do not 
remain for the entire service, but they do remark that each bird, 
as it enters the enclosure, bows to the east, that at various periods 
throughout the service, all the other birds do the same. After a 
song by the bird choir, the Pye, going up to the altar, bows low, 
then, flying to the hollow oak, thrice 


Bow’d down so low as if’t had been’s intent 
On the green moss to wipe his swarthy nose. 
Anon he chatters loud, but why himself best knows. 


“Scheler, Dits et Contes, 11, 1 ff. 

5 Lydgate’s Minor Poems, ed, J. O. Halliwell for Percy Society, vir, 1840, 
pp. 78 ff. 

* William Allen Neilson in his The Origins and Sources of the Court of 
Love devotes a chapter to the Birds’ Matins. 


2 
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At this the travellers leave the birds’ church and take up their 
journey again. A short distance further on, they meet two friends 
of Psittaco, well named Corvino and Graculo—the description of 
whom is strongly reminiscent of Chaucer. There follows one of 
those ‘ debates’ so common in medieval allegory and romance, in 
which the question is not however love, either earthly or heavenly, 
but is the conflict between the believers in rational and revealed 
religion. Eventually the discussion is ended, so far as Mnemon is 
concerned, by the fact that the travellers reach the crossroads ; the 
others, still disputing, keep on in the kingdom of the brutish life, 
but Mnemon goes straight forward and comes at last to a high wall 
which completely bars his progress. This and what follows is 
definitely reminiscent of the Roman de la Rose, with its high wall 
and low wicket gate. Mnemon calls, and in answer there appears 
a youth, “ in decent russet clad,” who is Simon, or, as he explains it 
“ obedientall Nature.” He points out to the traveller that he has 
looked too high for the gate, “for that same doore where you 
must passe i1 deep descent doth lie.” The wall, the traveller learns, 
is Self-Conceit; the low door, overgrown with stinging nettles, is 
Humility. Simon from this time becomes the guide usual to 
medieval allegory, explaining what else were dark to the traveller. 
Simon is accompanied by two strangely complex characters; his 
father, an old man, is represented as holding continually at his 
heart a bloody knife; his mother’s back is bent beneath burdens, 
and her face distorted with pain. All three, we find later, are 
phases of the human soul, one being Patience, the other Self Denial, 
and Simon the complete soul which is in the end to include the 
others two. 

The strange band passes through the gate of Humility and finds 
the valley of Dizoia, where all life is dual because man opposes 
his will to the will of God. All is darkness, the air filled with chill 
fog and mist ; the travellers wander about fearfully, the only sounds 
at first the barking of dogs. There follows an episode evidently 
taken directly from the Faerie Queene where Sir Scudamour visits 
the cottage of the blacksmith Care.” In all this valley there are 
no dwellings save great forges where giants work unceasingly at the 
anvils. There is no rest, for when the night bird of sleep swoops 


"Cf. Faerie Queene, 4, 5, 33 ff. 
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down to the weary, it is driven away by the clanging of the great 
hammers. Thus there begins a long season of penance for the 
sinful man. 

After many days, the light begins to appear, and the fog and 
mist to disperse. Above the hill, the weary man can see the first 
light of the sun, but something else must happen before the valley 
can behold the pure light, for on that hill, its shadow obscuring 
the sun, stands a great castle, the stronghold of Daemon. Here 
the author combines two of the most popular themes in medieval 
allegory: the siege of the castle, and the war between the Vices 
and Virtues, both of which had their first form in Prudentius, the 
one in Hamartigenia, the other in Psychomachia. This particular 
castle has been called Pantheothen, but the wanderer understands 
at last that it should have been Pandaemoniothen. In it is the 
rabble rout of the Vices— many of them bearing the names of 
medieval Vices, but some of the others reminding the reader that 
the poem is a product of seventeenth-century England, as do also 
the names of the walls which surround the castle: *Inevitable- 
Destiny-of-God’s-Decree and Invincible-Fleshlie-Infirmitie. Both 
of these, the poet reminds his readers, are invincible only because 
man has thought them so. Here, moreover, are all those pagan 
torments of Hades, which the medievalists delighted in introducing: 
a vulture tears the heart of Tityus, Sisyphus eternally rolls his 
stone up the never-ending hill; Tantalus forever yearns to stoop 
to the water which always recedes from him. All are under the 
spell of the mighty power that rules within the walls. As the sun 
rises higher and higher, Mnemon hears in the distance the clatter- 
ing of an armed troop and beholds the mighty band on warlike 
steeds, which bear on their trappings the words: True righteous- 
nesse unto the Lord of Might. This is the host of the godlike 
Michael. After a decisive struggle between the powers of good 
and evil, the castle falls before the godlike warriors, and the light 
of the sun streams over the valley. 

But the pilgrimage is not over yet for the wanderer. Accom- 
panied by Simon and his strange parents, Mnemon goes on through 
flowery fields until he comes to a hill, the ascent of which he insists 
upon beginning. Here he meets three sisters, Justice, Philosophy, 
and Apathy, with whom he wishes to linger, thinking that now at 
last he has reached truth. But he finds, contrary to custom, that 
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it is not on the hill that truth dwells, and he is forced to descend 
to a dark valley—the valley of the vapors which arise as long as 
man chooses to remain in the land of beasts. In passing through 
the fumes which are of self, he loses himself, for this is the valley 
of Nothingness. There too, the aged parents, Patience and Self- 
Denial—which are of self—give up their lives to their son, who 
becomes thereby the complete soul; vitality being lost, reality and. 
spirit remain. Casting off the last vapors of self, Mnemon finds 
in the newly understood Simon his own soul; he pushes through 
the last of the black vapors and comes out upon that country of 


God where 
there’s no fear of Death’s dart-holding hand; 
Fast love, fix’d life, firm peace in Theoprepia land. 


With that comes the end of the seventeenth-century pilgrimage of 
the soul, and Mnemon, now an old man, sinks back upon his seat 
beneath the trees, lost in memory of youth. 


Marsor1e H. Niconson. 
University of Minnesota. 





A STUDY IN MASEFIELD’S VOCABULARY 


The most casual reader of the poems of John Masefield must 
notice the number of uncommon words that the poet uses. It was 
in an endeavor to classify such words that the present investiga- 
tion was undertaken. 

The poems read for the purpose of this study were those in 
Collected Poems (The Macmillan Co., 1919) and Reynard the 
Fox (The Macmillan Co., 1919).1 The NED. is the chief authority 
consulted to furnish meanings. Of an original list of 261 words, 
42 have not been found. The 219 remaining words were separated 
into the following classes: obsolete, archaic, rare, unusual nautical 
words, words connected with hunting, slang and colloquial, dialectal, 
and words unusual in themselves or used in special senses. 

Thirty-three words were found to be obsolete. Some of these 
are only old forms or spellings of modern words: “agen” for 


1C0P = Collected Poems; RF =Reynard the Fox. Numbers refer to 
pages. 
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“again” (CP. 106), “ brued ” for “ imbrued” (CP. 503). Others 
illustrate old senses of words now in good use: “cocking” (CP. 
330), from “cock,” ‘to swagger, strut’; “err” (RF. 53), ‘to 
ramble, roam, stray, wander.’ Still others are words now entirely 
obsolete: “ere” (CP. 210), a variant of “ear,” an obsolete verb 
meaning ‘to plough’; “salue” (CP. 164), an old greeting, the 
same as our “salute”; “treacher” (CP. 163), ‘a deceiver, a 
cheat ; one who deceives by trickery.’ 

Only five archaisms appear: “drave” (RF. 108), “lecher” 
(CP. 163), “shrieve” (CP. 98), “stricken” (CP. 400), and 
“thorpes ” (CP. 427). 

Three words classified as rare may be mentioned by themselves: 
“kerns” (CP. 472), plural of “kern”; “tally” (CP. 4), a 
nautical verb, now rare; and “ tally” (CP. 251), a noun. 

As might be expected, nautical terms abound, especially in 
Dauber and the Salt-Water Ballads. This investigation embraces 
only the more unusual words, of which fifteen have been carefully 
examined. Among these may be mentioned: “fothered” (CP. 
455), to stop a leak by means of a sail covered with loose material 
(Masefield seems to have extended the meaning by applying it to 
stoppage caused by mud); “pantiles” (CP. 306), ‘humorously 
applied to hard sea-biscuit’; and “rip-rap” (CP. 454), the tide 
against the wind. 

Five hunting terms illustrate the poet’s acquaintance with the 
vocabulary of that sport: “cast” (RF. 138), ‘ Of dogs (or hunts- 
men): To spread out and search in different directions for a lost 
scent’; “ feathered” (RF. 139), ‘Of a hound: To make a quiver- 
ing movement with the tail and body’; “lurchers” (RF. 109), 
plural of “lurcher,” ‘A cross-bred dog’; “mort” (CP. 290), 
‘the note sounded on a horn at the death of a deer’ (used figura- 
tively by Masefield—‘'The mort for gods cast out and over- 
thrown’); and “plough” (RF, 96), for ploughed land, chiefly 
hunting slang. 

Slang and colloquialisms are not infrequent, especially in the 
longer narrative poems. The slang seems to be drawn from no 
particular class or locality and to be concerned with no particular 
activity. Examples are: “quod” (CP. 140), meaning prison; 
“put” (CP. 122), ‘a blockhead’; “nip” (RF. 119), ‘to move 
rapidly or nimbly’; “doss” (CP. 42), ‘sleep’; “deady” (CP. 
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137), a name for gin, “so called apparently from the name of the 
distiller. The London Directory for 1812 has D. Deady, Distiller 
and Brandy Merchant”; “beak” (CP. 236), ‘a magistrate or 
justice of the peace.’ The following are colloquialisms: “ cock- 
shies” (CP. 185), from “ cockshy,” “a free throw or ‘ shy’ at an 
object set up for the purpose”; “ dollop” (CP. 8), ‘a clumsy or 
shapeless lump of anything’; “lollopin’” (CP.7), an onomatopeic 
extension of “ loll” meaning to bob up and down; “tot” (CP. 
149), a minute quantity of anything; and two contractions, 
“turps ” (CP. 263) and “ vet ” (RF. 56), short for “ turpentine ” 
and “ veterinary ” respectively. 

The largest division is that which contains words of various 
dialects. They are drawn from no one locality. There is space 
here for only a few examples: “dunched” (RF. 101), from 
“ dunch,” ‘to strike or push with a short rapid blow’; “ hales ” 
(CP. 172), ‘the handles of a plough’; “ meuses” (RF. 80), from 
“meuse,” ‘an opening or gap in a fence or hedge’; “mort” (CP. 
84), ‘a great quantity or number’; “ poshay” (RF. 32), a cor- 
ruption of “ post-chaise”; “rist” (CP. 242), ‘a rising ground 
or slope.’ 

In a division of words of miscellaneous character have been 
placed those which seem to be very uncommon and those which 
Masefield has used in a transferred sense. Of fourteen of the 
former class the following may be mentioned: “ bent” (CP. 231), 
‘a place covered with grass’; “ clicketting ” (“ clicketting time,” 
RF. 81), ‘ Of the fox: to be in heat, to copulate’; “ fairings ” (CP. 
186), from “ fairing,” ‘a present given at or brought from a fair’; 
“poach” (RF. 9), ‘to trample into muddy holes; to cut up with 
hoofs.’ In the following words, chosen from a list of fifteen, 
Masefield seems to have altered the spelling or transferred the 
meaning to suit his own purposes: “bet” (“‘ Hurrah! Cape 
Horn is bet!’ ” CP. 306), a past participle of “ beat,” used from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries; “con” (“‘One’s so 
safe with such a son to con her’” CP. 192), ‘to give sailing 
directions to a steersman,’ used by Masefield to refer to piloting 
or steering a woman through a crowd; “ flowth” (CP. 432), evi- 
dently a contraction for “ floweth ”; “rollen” (CP. 134), a vulgar 
pronunciation of “ rolling.” 

There remains a list of forty-two words which have not been 
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found in any dictionary. Twenty-two of these are verbs, sixteen 
nouns, and four adjectives. 


Verbs. 


He barged the fence as the bank gave way (RF. 156). 
. a-bluin’ o’ my advance (CP. 12). 
. . . the men have been 
Bowing about since midnight (CP. 453). 
. . . the meet 
Came clopping up the grass in spate (RF. 65). 
His six hens cluckered (RF. 119). 
Kyrle took his cobb’d stick (CP. 489). 
And no convenient thumb to crock for you (CP. 129). 
. .. So fash ... (CP. 306). 
. .. his keen nose flaired (RF. 86). 
His six hens cluckered and flucked to perch (RF. 119). 
. . . Gerr on, now, Dane (RF. 155). 
Sometimes he missed his ratline and was grassed (CP. 292). 
I shall hear them hilly-hollying .. . (CP. 18). 
. .. flew down and kukked (RF. 83). 
Stray pheasants kukkered out of copse (RF. 70). 
And drunk and leched from day till morrow (CP. 163). 
From primming sparrowbills day by day (RF. 119). 
. . . they scored to cry (RF. 122). 
A wet twig scraked ... (CP. 388). 
My mind began to carp and tetter (CP. 139). 
It torts the tiger’s loin... (CP. 146). 
. . Put in, man, zook the plough (CP. 174). 


Nouns. 


And bumboat pan, my sons ... (CP. 308). 
The chantyman bent at the halliards putting a tune to the shout (CP. 3° 
The clop of the hooves on the road was plain (RF. 147). 
Goneys and gullies an’ all o’ the birds o’ the sea (CP. 16). 
Dim with green bubbles and twisted water meets (CP. 252). 
Where the bent grass beats upon the unploughed poorland (CP. 486). 
The gate was backed against the ryme (CP. 171). 
Great chested, muscled in the slats (RF. 54). 
My God, he’s got the spudder ... (CP. 233). 
Made him put on steam till he went a stinger (RF. 114). 
For hot blood suckage ... (RF. 136). 
. and talked 
To Jim, of through-pin in his master’s jade (CP. 389). 
Us had so many I’ve alost the tip (CP. 380). 
Had put the violet in his blood (RF. 81). 
Arose from his wallet ... (RF. 109). 
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Adjectives. 
Dog, drive them dangy red ones .. . (CP. 392). 
Like hoovey sheep . . . (CP. 215). 


You’re young, you thinks, ’n’ you’re lairy (CP. 27). 
Look at her! lummy, like a Christmas tree (CP. 280). 


The meanings of some of these words are fairly evident. “ Cluck- 
ered,” “clopping,” “ fluckered,” “gerr,” “kukked,” “ kukkered,” 
“ scraked,” and “clop” are probably onomatopoeic. “ Fash” is 
perhaps a contraction for “fashion.” “Torts” evidently means 
“twists.” “Chantyman ” is not an uncommon word; its omission 
from the dictionary is surprising. “ Slats” surely refers to the 
ribs of a hound. “ Hoovey” is coined from “ hoove,” a disease of 
cattle. “ Lairy” doubtless means “ cautious.” The others, how- 
ever, are more difficult of explanation. 

The investigation leads to no single result. The fact that 
Masefield is familiar with the nooks and crannies of the language 
needs no further witness. It is undeniable also that a wide vocabu- 
lary is necessary to understand the poems thoroughly. The largest 
class of words is dialectal, a fact which makes reading particularly 
difficult for an American. What has induced the poet to sprinkle 
his poems so profusely with unfamiliar terms? We should expect 
to find dialect in Salt-Water Ballads, The Everlasting Mercy, The 
Widow in the Bye Street, The Daffodil Fields, Dauber, and 
Reynard the For. In other poems also we must judge the diction 
by the effect it produces. Is it not true that in August, 1914 some 
part of the effect, the atmosphere, is wrought by the simplicity of 
the diction, by the preponderance of homely, Anglo-Saxon words, 
such as “ wold ” (“ The forlorn pinewoods droop above the wold ”’), 
“fallow” (“The fallow on the hill not yet brought in”), and 
“pbrae” (“ And silence broods like spirit on the brae”)? Again, 
in The Everlasting Mercy, a poem full of Anglo-Saxon terms, we 
find at the end a profusion of simple, native words, most of them 
relating to ploughing and each serving in some degree to produce 
that intimate sense of the early morning, with Farmer Callow 
symbolizing to Saul Kane the “ spiritual ploughman.” 


Old Callow, stooped above the hales, 
Ploughing the stubble into wales. 


\And girt red flamés twink and twire 
As though he ploughed the hill afire. 
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This seems to have been the purpose in Masefield’s mind, a purpose 
that has been for the most part successfully achieved, for the 
average reader is not seriously annoyed by his own ignorance. 
Any slight annoyance is superseded by the pleasure that comes 
from a recognition of a skillful choice of words for their con- 
notative values. The extent to which a poet can adapt his vocabu- 
lary to the attainment of such an end is one measure of his 
greatness. 


Anton A. RAVEN. 
Dartmouth College. 





KING LEAR AND PELLEAS AND ETTARRE 


Professor A: C. Bradley, in-a well-known passage, has called 
attention to Shakspere’s continual reference to the lower animals 
in King Lear. Not only are the various lower animals constantly 
referred to throughout the play, but—what is more important— 
they are also frequently mentioned in direct comparison with man- 
kind. Goneril, Regan, Oswald, and others are compared to rats, 
serpents, wolves, foxes, tigers, dogs, and the like with such fre- 
quency as to suggest that Shakspere wished to stress the intimate 
relation between man and the lower animals and perhaps to suggest 
that man is, after all, but a higher beast. Indeed, the suggestion 
is actually made by more than one character in the play.t Such a 
conception is likewise in complete accord with the “ elemental ” 
atmosphere of King Lear, especially as this appears in the storm 
scenes.” 

A noticeable parallel to this relation between man and the lower 
world can be found in Tennyson’s Pelleas and Ettarre. Pelleas, 
becoming impatient for news from Gawain, who had promised to 
win for him the love of his lady, Ettarre, pushes his way through 


1Cf. Gloucester. I’ the last night’s storm I such a fellow saw, 

‘Which made me think a man a worm. (Iv, i, 32-3.) 
For other examples see Il, iii, 6-9; iv, 205-7, 264; m1, vii, 99-101; trv, ii, 
49; v, iii, 307. 

*“ As those incessant references to wolf and tiger made us see humanity 
‘reeling back into the beast’ and ravening against itself, so in the storm 
we seem to see Nature herself convulsed by the same horrible passions.” 
Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 270. See also pages 266-70. 
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the moonlit garden until he finds Gawain and Ettarre sleeping 
side by side in the third pavilion. 


Back as a hand that pushes thro’ the leaf 
To find a nest and feels a snake, he drew; 
Back as a coward slinks from what he fears 
To cope with, or a traitor proven, or hound 
Beaten, did Pelleas in an utter shame 
Creep. 


Overcoming his desire to slay them both, he lays the naked sword 
of the tourney athwart their naked throats. 


And forth he past, and mounting on his horse 

Stared at her towers that, larger than themselves 

In their own darkness, throng’d into the moon; 

Then crushed the saddle with his thighs, and clench’d 

His hands, and madden’d witk himself and moan’d: 
Would they have risen against me in their blood 

At the last day? I might have answered them 

Even before high God. O towers so strong, 

Huge, solid, would that even while I gaze 

The crack of earthquake shivering to your base 

Split you, and Hell burst up your harlot roofs 

Bellowing, and charr’d you thro’ and thro’ within, 

Black as the harlot’s heart—hollow as a skull! 

Let the fierce east scream thro’ your eyelet-holes, 

And whirl the dust of harlots round and round 

In dung and nettles! hiss, snake-—I saw him there— 

Let the fox bark, let the wolf yell. Who yells 

Here in the still, sweet summer night, but I— 

I, the poor Pelleas whom she call’d her fool? 

Fool, beast—he, she, or I? myself most fool; 

Beast too, as lacking human wit—disgraced, 

Dishonour’d all for trial of true love— 

Love ?—we be all alike: only the King 

Hath made us fools and liars. O noble vows! 

O great and sane and simple race of brutes 

That own no lust because they have no law! 

For why should I have loved her to my shame? 

I loathe her, as I loved her to my shame. 

I never loved her, I but lusted for her— 

Away—°* 


® Neither references to the lower animals nor comparisons of men to 
them are limited to the passages just quoted; see, for example, Pelleas’s 
reference to Arthur’s hall at Camelot, 


Black nest of rats, he groan’d, ye build too high. 
See also lines 177, 186, 189, 255, 276, 283, 595. 
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Even the casual reader is struck by the elemental nature of the 
quotations, by the references to the lower animals, and especially 
by the poet’s use of such strong words as hell, harlot, dung, skull, 
fool, lust, liars, and brutes. In the few lines quoted, mankind is 
compared to snakes, hounds, foxes, rats, and wolves in particular, 
and to beasts and brutes in general.* 

Nor is it more difficult to show that Tennyson has in mind here, 
as elsewhere in his poetry, the essential unity of man and beast, the 
elemental, universal nature of the animal world. In the passage 
that has been quoted, Pelleas definitely links himself with beasts. 

This identity of man and beast in the idyll is also suggested by 
the references to the animal passions of man as contained in such 
words as harlot and lust. In Tennyson’s view, nothing so tended 
to lower mankind to the level of the beast as impure passion; 
nearly every man or woman of impure life in the Idylls is com- 
pared by either metaphor or simile, usually both, to one or more 
of the lower animals. In this stress upon the harlot-idea, Tennyson 
again parallels the tone of King Lear. Almost as noticeable as the 
frequent mention of the lower animals in the play is the reference 
to the subject of illicit love and the use of such words as lust, 
bastard, courtesan, wantons, and bawd.5 

The deeper, elemental atmosphere in Pelleas and Ettarre is sup- 
plied by the references to the judgment day, hell, the darkness, the 
moon, and the earthquake, and perhaps by Pelleas’s assumption of 
identity with such “unearthly ” elements as wrath, shame, hate, 
evil fame, and the wind: 

I am wrath and shame and hate and evil fame, 


And like a poisonous wind I pass to blast 
And blaze the crime of Lancelot and the Queen. 


It will be noticed that the poem thus reproduces in each of the 
four particulars—the repeated mention. of the lower animals, the 
comparison between man and animals, the identity of man with 
beasts, and the elemental atmosphere—-the characteristics of the 


“An examination of the fourth Book of Malory’s Le Morte Darthur 
shows that the references to the lower animals originated with Tennyson. 

°I forebear to give the entire list; those which I have given are among 
the milder terms. See 1, i, 7 ff.; ii, 1 ff.; 121-5; v, 47-8; rv, ii, 19 ff.; vi, 
110 ff., 158-161, 261 ff.; v, i, 19, 55-65; iii, 71ff., 171-4. 
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play which were described at the beginning of the article. Further- 
more, in its stress upon illicit love, the poem again repeats a marked 
characteristic of the play. Whether or not Tennyson was con- 
sciously working under the influence of King Lear when he wrote 
Pelleas and Ettarre and was thus endeavoring to reproduce in his 
poem the “elemental ” effect which Shakspere achieved, is impos- 
sible to determine. There are, however, certain supporting facts 
which, taken in connection with the resemblances already noted 
between the play and the poem, would seem to indicate that 
Tennyson’s poem was written under a definite (though perhaps 
unconscious) influence from the play.® 

In the first place, it is noteworthy that the poem and the play 
parallel each other so closely. Professor Bradley, trying to prove 
that Timon of Athens was written immediately after King Lear, 
bases his argument on the essential similarity of the two plays." 
The poem of Pelleas and Ettarre is so closely parallel to King Lear 
that it could be substituted for Timon in the comparison which 
Professor Bradley draws, without altering the truth of the passage. 
Thus, both the play and the poem deal with the tragic effects of 
ingratitude. In both the victim is exceptionally unsuspicious, soft- 
hearted, and vehement. In both he is completely overwhelmed, 
passing through fury to madness in each case. Famous passages 
in the play and in the poem are curses; and in each occur repeated 
comparisons between man and the beasts. 

There is a further point of similarity between the play and the 
poem in that the atmosphere of each is almost unique in its author’s 
works. There are no stronger scenes in Shakspere than the storm 
scenes in Lear; and there are no stronger scenes in the Jdylls than 
the curse of Pelleas. There may be some which touch us more 
deeply, the death of Balin and Balan, for example; or scenes which 
are more intensely dramatic, such as the death of Tristram; but 
there is no single scene in which the language is so strong, so 
unrestrained and fierce. Brewed of such ingredients as hell, harlot, 
earthquake, dung, skull, snake, wolf, fool, beast, liar, and lust, it 
could not be otherwise. I doubt whether there is in the whole 


*For a suggestion as to the wording of this sentence, as well as for 
other helpful suggestions, I am indebted to Professor Carleton Brown of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

* Bradley, Shakesperean Tragedy, p. 246. 
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of Tennyson a passage in which the vocabulary is more raw or 
more ugly. ; 

That Tennyson was familiar with King Lear needs no proof. 
It is, however, interesting to notice that in his remarks upon 
Shakspere in the Memoir, King Lear is the only play that is 
mentioned more than once; this fact and the nature of his remarks 
about the play would show that he was at least well acquainted 
with it. 

He would say, “ There are three repartees in Shakespeare which 
always bring tears to my eyes from their simplicity. One is in 
King Lear when Lear says to Cordelia, ‘So young and so untender,’ 
and Cordelia lovingly answers, ‘ So young, my lord, and true.’ ” 


“ King Lear cannot possibly be acted, it is too titanic. At the 
beginning of the play Lear, in his old age, has grown half mad, 
choleric and despotic, and therefore cannot brook Cordelia’s silence. 
This play shows a state of society where men’s passions are savage 
and uncurbed. No play like this anywhere—not even the Agu- 
memnon—is so terrifically human.” ® 


The last quotation shaws that, whether he consciously reproduced 
it in Pelleas and Ettarre or not, Tennyson was at least aware of 
the elemental atmosphere of King Lear and of its portrayal of the 
beast in man. 


ALFRED ALLAN KERN. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 





AN OLD AMERICAN COLLEGE PLAY 


One of the rarest of early American plays is The Mercenary 
' Match, written by Barnabas Bidwell. Indeed Seilhamer, in his 
History of the American Theatre, 1889, referred to it as a lost 
drama; but now three copies are known to be in existence—one at 
Harvard, one in the Connecticut Historical Society Library at 
Hartford, and one in the Library of Congress. Because of its 


§ Memoir, 11, pages 290, 292. 

*“ The Mercenary Match, A Tragedy. By Barna. Bidwell. New-Haven: 
Printed by Meigs, Bowen & Dana, in Chapel-Street.” The date, which does 
not appear on the title-page, is given as 1784 by Evans, and as 1785 by 
Wegelin. 
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rarity we have been compelled to rely for information mainly on 
Dunlap’s curt statement: “And we have read the very pleasant 
and laugh-provoking tragedy of ‘The Mercenary Match,’ written 
by Barnaby Bidwell, Esq. This tragedy was, perhaps still is, in 
blank verse. The shouts of laughter produced by the reading of it 
in a company of young men some forty years ago, are vividly 
recollected.” * 

In view of the present-day interest in the early drama of this 
country, and in view, also, of the adjective acrimonious, sometimes 
applied to Dunlap, a more thorough analysis of this work may be 
justifiably offered. 

First, who was Barnabas Bidwell? Son of the Reverend Adoni- 
jah Bidwell (Yale 1740), he was born at Tyringham (now 
Monterey), Massachusetts, in 1763. He graduated from Yale in 
1785. In the fall of 1787 he was appointed tutor in Yale College, 
in which capacity he served for three years, gaining during his 
incumbency a considerable reputation as an elegant writer. There- 
after he entered the practice of law in Massachusetts. He soon 
became ‘prominent in his profession and was elected to various 
important offices, including that of Congressional Representative 
and of Attorney General of the State. In 1810 Bidwell’s accounts 
as County Treasurer—a position he had held for some twenty 
years—were examined, and he was found to have embezzled over 
$10,000. This disclosure was especially inopportune, for at this 
very time President Madison was considering his elevation to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Just before the trial for 
his offense Bidwell absconded to Canada, where he resided until 
his death in 1833. In his day he enjoyed a reputation as an orator 
of note, a profound jurist and a man of wide culture and courtly 
manners.® 

The Mercenary Match was among Bidwell’s youthful literary 
efforts; it was written and published during his Senior year, and 
had one stage appearance when it was acted by the author’s college- 


* William Dunlap, A History of the American Theatre, New York, 1832, 
p. 71. In addition to this reference there is a three-sentence synopsis of 
the play in P. L. Ford’s Some Notes towards an Essay on The Beginnings 
of American Dramatic Literature, 1606-1789, New York, 1893. 

%F. B. Dexter, Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College 
with Annals of the College History, Vol. 1v, New York, 1907, pp. 387 ff. 
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mates.* Whether it evoked laughter on this occasion seems to be 
unrecorded ; whether it deserved laughter we shall shortly see. 

The scarcity of the printed play will perhaps warrant the inclu- 
sion here of a fairly full sketch of the plot. The scene is laid in 
Boston ; the time is apparently “ the present.” 

Act I, The heroine has been forced by her father, in the face 
of her protests, into marriage with a Mr. Jenson because of his 
wealth. She admits to her maid that he is an excellent man, but 
she does not love him; hence her life is a tragedy. Mr. Jenson, 
entering, informs her that he is about to be sent on a two-year 
diplomatic mission to France, and offers his wife the option of 
going or remaining. She decides to consult her former lover, 
Major Shapely. 

Act II. Shapely is seen to be a selfish schemer, who is resolved 
to gain Mrs. Jenson for himself. His dupe and catspaw is Lyndall, 
a wealthy, aspiring simpleton, who covets Jenson’s diplomatic 
appointment. The major advises Lyndall to place a spy in Jenson’s 
house in order to discover some secret that may be used for his 
undoing, and consents to act in that capacity himself. At Mrs. 
Jenson’s request Shapely goes to her house to offer hisadvice, and 
while he is there Jenson, on Lyndall’s recommendation, agrees to 
take him into his household as steward. 

Act III. Informed by Jenson that his wife is an unmanageable 
shrew, Shapely suggests crossing her in order to tame her proud 
spirit. Specifically he proposes that she deprived of certain 
jewels. The remainder of the act is devoted to the Major’s seduc- 
tive practices against Lyndall’s purse. 

Act IV. Mrs. Jenson complains to Shapely of her husband’s 
harsh treatment. He hints that her jewels are being given to 
another woman. In a soliloquy she utters the wish that she might 
be Shapely’s bride, and swears to avenge herself with the death 


*Dunlap, p. 71; Dexter, p. 389. The circumstances under which the 
play was presented do not yield to investigation. Bidwell was a member 
of Brothers in Unity, one of the old Yale debating societies, and the per- 
formance may have been given by this organization. The minutes show 
that a “ dialogue ” called The Modern Mistake, written by Bidwell, was 
given by the Society April 3, 1784, but there is no mention of The Mer- 
cenary Match. ‘That the two titles do not refer to the same play is clearly 
indicated by a comparison of the dramatis personae of the printed play 
with the cast of the “dialogue” as entered in the minutes. 
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of her mate in case he is proved guilty of infidelity. Jenson enters 
and demands his miniature, saying “somebody may esteem it 
more.” ‘Thus convinced of his faithlessness, she vows his death. 

Act V. All plans having been made, Shapely, accompanied by 
two seamen, enters Jenson’s chamber and stabs him. The maid 
soon comes upon the corpse and shrieks out the discovery. Neigh- 
bors and officers rush in and seize the murderer. Mrs. Jenson 
dies of the shock. Shapely, thwarted in an attempt to commit 
suicide, assures the seamen that their death is imminent from a 
poisoned drink he administered just before the deed to prevent 
their telling tales. The play ends with the villain’s pronouncement 
of his own damnation to “ everlasting woe.” 

That the plot contains 


faults of almost every name, 
That candour can forgive, or censure blame 


is admitted in the epilogue with engaging frankness and a con- 
siderable degree of truth. The parts of the tale are badly articu- 
lated, the catastrophe coming more or less independently of what 
precedes. A greater defect is the lack of motivation; decisions are 
reached and deeds done for reasons that could not possibly prompt 
them in anything but a badly constructed play. The author loses 
all the dramatic interest and probability that may reside in his 
intrigue by failing to create in his heroine an ardent passion for 
her accomplice. Moreover the characterization is negligible, all 
the dramatis personae being the merest conventions, with one ex- 
ception: Lyndall, the ambitious coward, shows traces of skill in 
portraiture. Under the magic of Shapely’s large promises he grows 
confident and boastful, but in solitude his assurance rapidly oozes 
away until he again becomes the s; ineless poltroon. 

Further, as might be expected in a play by a college boy, The 
Mercenary Match leans heavily on those dramas with which a 
student would most likely be acquainted—Shakespeare’s in par- 
ticular. The phraseology is frequently suggestive of Shakespeare, 
and the trick of ending each act with couplets was no doubt caught 
from him. In situation, too, the indebtedness is clear. The 
Taming of the Shrew must have furnished the idea of crossing 
Mrs. Jenson in Act III. The murder and the means of its dis- 
covery are in the Macbeth manner. The spirit in which Jenson 
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meets death, and Mr. Worthy’s eulogy over his body derive from 
Julius Cesar. 

As for the basic situation, the assassination of a man by his 
wife and her lover, it was probably suggested to Bidwell by the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. In the structure of the drama, also, a 
Greek influence is noticeable. The unities of place and action, and 
probably the unity of time, are observed. The murder occurs off- 
stage and is later narrated by one of the participants, who thus 
performs the office of the Greek messenger. 

Still another possible plot source is the domestic tragedy Arden 
of Feversham as adapted by George Lillo from the anonymous 
Elizabethan version and produced in 1759. Here again, as in the 
American play, occur the murder plot of wife and lover, the “ Et 
tu, Brute,” and other more or less parallel motifs. 

But in spite of grave shortcomings, which are not surprising in 
the work of a novice of twenty-one, and which, withal, are not 
more flagrant than those of the average American play of its 
period, The Mercenary Match is not wholly insignificant as a piece 
of pioneer dramatic literature. There is one scene which has a 
certain mild impressiveness: While the assassins are in the fatal 
chamber, Mrs. Jenson, waiting without, suffers the agony of terri- 
fied suspense, and half relents in her evil design; but Shapely 
soon reappears with the bloody dagger. His narrative of the deed 
is not without dignity and effectiveness as he remorsefully exclaims: 


He look’d so tenderly at me, 
His anguish fixt a dagger in my soul. 


Stylistically the drama, like other early American school plays, 
is rhetorical and declamatory. One purpose of all such composi- 
tions was to display the oratorical skill of the participants; hence 
long, artificial speeches are certain to appear. But at least Bid- 
well’s blank verse is smooth and easy, and if he is capable of such 
unpoetic lines as 


But, as the social partner of my life, 
I can’t approve of him. 
or 
Which dost thou choose, to honour Gallia’s court; 
Or let Bostonians share thy company? 


he is also capable of rising distinctly above this humble level. To 
the truth of this statement let the following quotations testify: 
3 
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Relentless sire, 
What had I done, to forfeit thy regard? 
How couldst thou trifle with thy daughter’s life, 
And bid me wed despair? (Act 1.) 


Now breathing spring, with milder gales succeeds,— 
Dissolves the hoary frost,—spreads o’er the fields 
‘A curious carpet (wrought in nature’s loom) 
Of chearing green, diversify’d with flowers; 
And bids the year unfold her stores to man. 
Now night, which wraps one half the earth in gloom, 
Has roll’d her shadows over to the west. 
Alternate day pursuing night around, 
Comes laughing from the east, array’d in light, 
Invites the flocks to play, the birds to sing, 
And drowsy mortals to arise from sleep. 
Now pleasure greets the soul through every sense. 
Enjoy my fair the beauties of the spring, 
And all the fragrance of the lovely morn. (Act 1.) 


I take my mournful leave of thee, O world; 
Thy beauty’s faded; thy delights are cold! 
Farewell, farewell, thou empty, flattering world! 
Begone, with all thy fair, inviting scenes! 
Farewell, contented thoughts, and quiet rest! 
And did not fear forbid the tragic deed, 
I’d bid a long, a last adieu to life. (Act Iv.) 


The period soon will come, to bless our eyes, 
Fly, lingering moments, swiftly urge your flight, 
To bear away the intervening time; 

Then drop your wings, descend, and walk with us. 
What scenes of dalliance open to our view! 
Love makes a paradise on earth. 


(he sings) 


A pretty song! You have a lovely voice; 
A charming voice you have; It pleases me. 
And me no less, because it pleases you. 

How sweet is music to the mourning soul! 

As sweet as honey and as pure as light. 

When through the portals of the listening ear, 

Soft music enters and salutes the soul, 

It soon dispels the frowning cloud of care, 

Bids faded melancholy yield a smile, 

And sorrow wipe away the starting tear. 

I love to hear your voice. 

Have you no other song? (Act v.) 
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Mrs.J. Yet nature sinks—Death pulls me down a main— 
Oh! Oh! I leap the eternal precipice. (Act v.) 


The play is empty, it is inflated, its sentiments are hackneyed ; 
yet there is revealed in it a feeling for felicitous poetic phrase and 
in general for literary effect hardly to be met with elsewhere in 
American drama of the eighteenth century. Its only rival in this 
direction is Dunlap’s Leicester (written 1790), which parallels it 
somewhat closely in broad outline and occasionally in diction. 
This fact may explain the later writer’s contempt for Bidwell, 
though the similarity between the two pieces probably arises merely 
from identity of models. 

As a final observation it may be pointed out that The Mercenary 
Match belongs to the category of the bourgeois tragedy of domestic 
life, a type which flourished in Europe in the eighteenth century, 
Lillo being the chief representative in England, Lessing in Ger- 
many, and Diderot in France. In this country Bidwell’s play was 
the first specimen of the genre to appear. The author was perhaps 
conscious of this affinity when he wrote in the prologue: 


The characters which he unfolds to view 
Are not sublime although he thinks them true. 


But shows the miseries of a man and wife, 
A simple circumstance of modern life. 


The Mercenary Match, then, has at least two claims to the serious 
consideration of the student of American drama. In the first place 
it is one of the extremely few eighteenth century plays with any 
claim, however slight, to poetic merit; and secondly it is our first 
example of an important dramatic form that had already gained 
wide currency in Europe. 


OraL SUMNER Coan. 
Columbia University. 














A NOTE ON JULIUS CH'SAR 


And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I, 
Brutus my country’s friend: Know me for Brutus. (v, iv, 7-8.) 


From the earliest text of this play to the latest there has been 
uncertainty about the speaker of these lines. It is not an unim- 
portant matter, as it will be seen that to assign them to the proper 
speaker throws considerable light on some of the characters and 
on the movement of the plot. And I think that a careful study 
of the text and of the sources need leave no reasonable doubt. 

In the First Folio these lines follow immediately the stage direc- 
tions, “ Enter Soldiers and fight,” and are not assigned to any 
speaker. The previous speaker was Cato, but the content of the 
lines and the intervening stage directions make it clear that they 
are not intended to be a continuation of Cato’s speech. The next 
speaker is Lucilius, and the question is, are these two lines the 
words of Lucilius, or are they, as they seem, the words of Brutus? 

From the time of Rowe, by common consent of editors, the lines 
have been ascribed to Brutus, though for no other reason than that 
the speaker says, “ And I am Brutus.” So far as I know, Pro- 
fessor Michael Macmillan in his edition of the play (1902) in the 
Arden Shakespeare was the first to assign them to Lucilius. In 
his note he says in part: “The iteration of the name of Brutus 
sounds like the language of a man who was pretending to be what 
he was not.” He therefore gives them to Lucilius, the next speaker, 
and adds: “It seems probable that the printers of the Folio by 
mistake put the heading “ Luc.” two lines too low down.” 

In a letter to The Times (London), July 18th, 1913, Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson announced a new edition of the play, and again 
took up the matter, adducing further reasons for ascribing the 
lines to Lucilius. He made a careful study of the context, and 
showed from the development of the play that Lucilius was the 
only one who could consistently speak these words. 

American editors generally, however, have not been convinced 
and have been persistent in giving the lines still to Brutus. A few 
only have in their notes conceded that Lucilius may probably be 
the speaker, though no one that I know of goes fully into the 
matter. Furness in the Variorum Julius Cesar (1913) apparently 
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accepts Macmillan’s view that the lines belong to Lucilius, for he 
quotes his note in full, and no other, though he gives no comment 
of his own. Another editor, B[rooke] in Shakespeare’s Principal 
Plays (1914), even tries to justify giving the lines to Brutus. He 
says that “Some critics have proposed giving lines 7 and 8 to 
Lucilius, who is impersonating Brutus, but such an arrangement 
would leave the exit of Brutus unexplained.” This, however, need 
occasion no difficulty when it is clear that Brutus does not again 
appear in the scene. His “ Exit” should come immediately after 
his first and only speech. And even the latest editor, Mason, in 
the Yale Shakespeare (Julius Cesar, 1919), still persists in giving 
the lines to Brutus. It is quite necessary, then, to go into the 
question rather fully. _ 

The scene in which these lines occur follows closely on the pre- 
ceding scene, and gives an account of the second day’s battle. In 
the preceding scene Cassius and Titinius both meet death, and 
Brutus is at once very conscious of his great loss, and the loss to 
his cause. He then makes a frantic effort to compensate the loss, 
and attempts to stir up *>° valor of his younger followers, and 
passionately cries out: “ © 2 yet two Romans living such as these? ” 
In an inspiring speech he calls wpon Lucilius, young Cato, and 
others to take the places of Cassius and Titinius. Lucilius and 
Cato at once take up the challenge, and attempt to redeem the day. 
The development of the scene then becomes perfectly clear if we give 
the disputed lines to Lucilius, but if they are given to Brutus no 
adequate explanation seems possible. 

It needs to be remembered that the Folio shows no division of 
scenes at this place. Following directly, then, upon the preceding 
scene, Brutus feels greatly encouraged by the quick response of the 
two younger Romans, and, in the opening words of Scene iv, ex- 
claims: “ Yet Country-men: O yet, hold up your heads.” Then 
Cato rushes into the battle calling out, “I am the son of Marcus 
Cato;” and Lucilius, if we give these lines to him, follows de- 
claring, “ And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I.” He, too, rushes 
into battle, but calling himself Brutus, with the evident intent of 
distracting the soldiers from the real Brutus, who meanwhile makes 
his escape. That the ruse is successful is presently seen when the 
soldiers, on capturing Lucilius, think they have taken Brutus. 
| Their mistake is found out only when Antony comes up and 
assures them “ ‘This is not Brutus.” 





: 
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This study of the text itself is surely sufficient to justify all 
editors in giving the lines to Lucilius. But there is still another 
ground for so doing that has been generally overlooked. It is, of 
course, not safe to interpret Shakespeare from his ‘ sources,’ but 
in this case the sources go to confirm the conviction reached from 
a study of the text. If these lines do not belong to Lucilius, then 
at this point the dramatist departed materially from Plutarch, with 
no evident purpose, but with only confusion as the result. 

After telling the story of Cato, faithfully reproduced in the 
drama, Plutarch says that many of Brutus’s friends rushed into 
danger to save Brutus’s life, “amongst whom there was one of 
Brutus’ friends called Lucilius, who seeing a troupe of barbarous 
men making no reckoning of all men else they met in their way, 
but going all together right against Brutus, he determined to stay 
them with the hazard of his life; and being left behind, told them 
that he was Brutus: and because they should believe him, he prayed 
them to bring him to Antonius. ...” When brought into the 
presence of Antony, Lucilius told him: “ And now for myself, I 
am come unto thee, having deceived these men of arms here, bearing 
them down that I was Brutus” (Skeat’s edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plutarch, pp. 148-9). 

Plutarch further adds, what is important for an interpretation 
of the character of Brutus, that Lucilius said when brought before 
Antony: “ Antonius, I dare assure thee that no enemy hath taken 
nor shall take Marcus Brutus alive, and I beseech God keep him 
from that fortune: for wheresoever he be found alive or dead, he 
will be found like himself ” (Ibid., p. 149). This, too, Shakespeare 
turns directly into his verse in lines that follow in the same scene 
(il. 20-25). In every important detail the dramatist has closely 
followed the biographer, and had apparently adopted fully Plu- 
tarch’s conception of Brutus, and strives only to reproduce it 
faithfully, not departing materially from either the details or the 
sequence of the narrative. 

The Brutus of Plutarch and of the play was quite willing to 
escape death by deceiving his enemies, and was moreover ready to 
have his friends sacrifice themselves to save his life. He may have 
been ready to use his dagger on himself for the good of Rome, but 
he was anxious to put off the fatal day till it was clearly inevitable. 
Umlike Cassius, he was still willing to live after he had witnessed 
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the collapse of his cause. His patriotism did not carry him so far 
as to throw his life away either for his friends or for his country ; 
but only to save himself from personal dishonor. 

On the other hand, this reading makes it clear that Shakespeare 
was as anxious as Plutarch to show that his Brutus was so highly 
esteemed by his own friends and by the adherents of his cause, and 
especially by the younger men, that they made every effort, and 
even sacrificed their own lives willingly, to save the life of Brutus. 
In Shakespeare’s play only Cato and Lucilius appear to sacrifice 
themselves, but Plutarch says “ there were slain in the field all the 
chiefest gentlemen and nobility that were in the army, who vali- 
antly ran into any danger to save Brutus’ life” (Ibid., p. 148). 
Brutus was very evidently a favorite character with Shakespeare, 
as with Plutarch, and it is a pity that a printer’s error has for 
these centuries obscured his attempt in this scene to illumine the 
last hours of his hero’s life, by setting forth the personal esteem 
and affection enkindled in the friends who knew him best, and the 
patriotism and self-sacrifice he inspired in the younger generation. 


A. W. CRAWFORD. 
University of Manitoba. 
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The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, together with la Dama boba. 
Edited, from an autograph in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid, with notes by RupotpH Scuevity. [University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 6, pp. 1- 
340.] Berkeley: University of California Press, 1918. vi + 
340 pp. 


All Hispanists are greatly indebted to Professor Schevill for 
his excellent edition of the original text of La dama boba, with its 
masterly introduction. In fact, Professor Schevill’s account of 
the dramatic art of Lope de Vega is the most stimulating that I 
have read for many a day and, by the way, his definitions of 
conceptismo and culto or culteranismo .(pages 49-50) are amiong 
the best I know. 

With Professor Schevill’s earnest plea that “a readable working 
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edition of the comedias” of Lope be made available, all must agree. 
He urges that the best plays be carefully chosen and published in 
“thirty or forty small volumes, each containing at the most three 
plays, carefully reprinted.” What a boon to Hispanic studies this 
would be! All French plays by the great dramatists of the seven- 
teenth century are available in scholarly editions, but for the most 
part this work is still to be done for the Spanish comedias of the 
Golden Age. There are few critical editions of the comedias, and 
in these editions numerous linguistic and literary problems still 
remain to be solved. This dearth of good texts may make the 
comedias a fascinating field for the investigator, but for the 
average student it makes them unduly difficult of comprehension. 

Professor Schevill stresses the fact that Lope’s comedias do not 
give an accurate description of contemporary life in Spain, but 
are largely colored by literary inheritance and tradition. In this 
respect it is interesting to compare Lope’s plays with the comedies 
of Moliére, and to note how both writers draw freely from tradi- 
tional sources. Thus, in the works of both, the young gallant is 
accompanied by his servant, and the heroine by her attendant; 
there is much parallelism where the servants imitate the actions 
and even the words of their masters; only rarely is a mother 
brought into a play; and occasionally there is a wandering maiden 
disguised asa man. In these dramatic devices Moliére has probably 
not imitated Lope, but both are using traditional material. Both 
writers, furthermore, champion the democratic spirit of the middle 
classes, and Lope, too, does not hesitate to make fun of the marquis 
(cf. El bobo del colegio, I, iii). 

Professor Schevill gives in the body of his book a reprint of the 
autograph copy of La dama boba which now rests in the Biblioteca 
Nacional at Madrid. In the Introduction he gives the variants of 
the first printed edition, that of Madrid, 1617. The latter, accord- 
ing to Professor Schevill, seems to have been taken from “ a fairly 
acceptable prompter’s copy,” which Lope, “ in a letter to the Duke 
of Sessa, date [?] 1617,” says that he signed. The variants are 
many, there being in all about 800. Some of them may be due to 
printer’s errors, but I assume that most of them were made delib- 
erately by actors or managers, or by Lope himself. 

It would be interesting to examine carefully all these variants , 
and determine so far as is possible why they were made. After 
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comparing them rather cursorily with Lope’s original text, it has 
seemed to me that in the majority of cases the variants are superior 
to the original copy. By “ superior” I mean that the revised text 
would satisfy both the actors and the audience to a greattr degree. 
It would “act” better on the stage. 

Some of the variants seem to be required, as (the variant is given 
in parenthesis) : “que Nise ha dicho a mi,” v. 2533 (“que Nise 
me ha dicho a mi”), where the original line lacked one syllable ; 
“teneysme,” v. 3005 (“tienesme”), where Otavio is using tu; 
“oye,” v. 3013 (“oyd”), where Miseno uses vos; ete. 

In some variants the meaning is clearer or more appropriate: 
“+ Que te dize?” v. 2613 (“ Que te parece ”’) ; 


y pues hablo claramente, 

hasta mafiana a estas oras 

te doy para que lo pienses, 

porque de no te cassar, 

para que en tu vida entres, 

(quiero que en tu vida entres) 

por las puertas de mi casa 

que tan enfadada tienes, 

haz cuenta que eres poeta, vv. 2910-7; 


i Es coxa o manca Finea? 
i Es ciega? vv. 2903-4; 
(. .. es tuerta?). 


In other variants the expression is less awkward: 


Escucha—ya escucho atento, v. 2498; 
(Escucha—ya estoy atento) ; 


,como no veys que en el cielo 
cada mes ay nuevas lunas, vv. 2540-1; 
(. .. ay luna nueva), 


me deys a mi esposa a mi, v. 2778; 
(me deys mi muger a mi) ; 


Yd, por Dios, tras el los dos, v. 2803; 
(Yd los dos tras el por Dios). 


Of the last 246 lines of the original text fifty-six have been 
omitted from the printed copy, and forty-six other lines have been 
reduced to five, making a total elimination of ninety-seven lines. 
These omissions, for the most part, seem to me justifiable, for 
without them the play drags at the end where a quick and sudden 
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dénouement was the fashion. Lope has said in the Arte nuevo de 
hacer comedias: 


Pero la solucién no la permita, 

hasta que llegue la postrera escena; 

porque en sabiendo el vulgo el fin que tiene, 
vuelve el rostro a la puerta, y las espaldas 

al que esper6 tres horas cara a cara; 

que no hay mfs que saber que en lo que para. 


The few variants given above were chosen almost at random 
from the last lines of the play. Nowhere do the variants alter to 
any considerable degree the basic material: they indicate usually a 
choice of words, and only rarely is the action modified at all. 

When there exists an autograph copy of a play, written probably 
in haste by a great dramatist of a past age, and beside it a printed 
edition of a copy which we may assume to have been worked over 
by the actors until it suited their taste or that of the public before 
whom they performed it, there arises a curious problem. Which 
text has the greater value? If we desire to study the author and 
his works, the original text is the only one we need to consider 
seriously. But if we wish to know what dramatic material was 
popular at that time, an actor’s or prompter’s version is of the 
greatest importance. 

In the case of the 1617 printed edition of Za dama boba, the 
matter is complicated by the fact that Lope signed—or at least 
declares he signed—the copy that went to the printer. May he not 
himself have made or approved the variants after he had seen the 
play on the stage or perhaps after he had been present at several 
rehearsals ? 

These remarks do not in any way detract from the great service 
that Professor Schevill has rendered by giving us an edition of 
Lope’s manuscript copy of La dama boba. We must have the 
original texts whenever it is possible to secure them, but I am 
convinced that further light can be thrown on the Spanish drama 
of the period by a careful comparison of original copies with those 
that were worked over by the actors or by the author and the actors 
jointly. Some linguistic data might also be obtained. 

In the older printed editions it is usually impossible to ascertain 
the forms of words that the author actually used, since the printers 
were given to spelling words as they thought best. It may, there- 
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fore, be of interest to note how, in the autograph copy of La dama 
boba, Lope uses certain doublets (ast and ansi, ahora and agora, 
ete.), and also -I/- for -rl- when the infinitive is followed by a_ 
personal pronoun beginning with / (quitalla for quitarla, etc.). 

An examination of Professor Schevill’s edition shows that agora 
is used twenty-six times; a(h)ora, three times. A(h)ora counts 
as two syllables; it is not found at the end of a line. 

Asi is used sixteen times; ansi, eight times. Lope prefers ansé 
at the end of a line (five times) or hemistich (twice). Only once 
(v. 2421) does anst occur in an unstressed position. On the other 
hand, ast occurs only once at the end of a line: “ ; Linda bestia !— 
Assi, assi!” (v. 333). Here the variant gives: “ Assi, si, si.” 

Mismo is used seven times; mesmo, not at all. 

Twice Lope uses -/d- for -dl- in imperatives: “ dalde” (v. 1618), 
“ cassalda ” (v. 2135). The first of these is omitted in the variant. 
I find in this play no use of -dl-. 

Of verbal forms that retain the archaic d, there are six: 
“ dixerades ” (vv. 119, 223), “ truxerades ” (v. 517), “ pudierades ” 
(v. 2100), “ erades ” (v. 2535), “ mostrassedes ” (v. 2555). It is 
worthy of note that all but one end in -rades. Moreover, all but 
one are past subjunctives, and I find only one past subjunctive, 
second person plural, that does not have the d, namely “ pudierays ” 
(v. 939). Forms of the second person plural without d abound in 
other tenses, such as “ veys,” “ hareys,” ete. 

In infinitives, -r/- occurs thirty-seven times; -Jl-, fifteen times. 
The -//- is used chiefly as a rime-word at the end of the line (ten 
times). But it usually rimes with another infinitive that: has -Il-, 
and only twice does it rime with a noun or pronoun: “ escusallo 
(v. 169) . .. caballo,” “hazellos (v. 1402) ... ellos.” Once 
-il- occurs at the end of a hemistich (v. 262), once it seems to be 
used by attraction to a following rime-word (“a no abrille ni 
tocalle,” v. 274), three times it occurs within a line where there 
seems to be no reason for its use (“trahellos,” vv. 1390, 1392; 
“ quitalla,” v. 2025), unless it be used in “ trahellos ” to avoid the 
recurrence of r (but “ traerla,” v. 2442). It is a curious fact 
that, of the fifteen infinitives with -//-, only one (v. 2025) occurs 
in the second half of the play, and this one is not a rime-word. 

The forms with -rl- occur thirty-seven times, but only six times 
at the end of a line. Four of these latter are in assonance, not in 
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complete rime; the other two do not rime at all. Evidently, at 

the time Lope wrote La dama boba, he preferred the forms in -/l- 

for verbs that bear the rhythmic stress, but he used them sparingly 
elsewhere. 
The Notes to La dama boba are unusually full and instructive. — 

The following changes or additions are suggested: 

vv. 57, 59. Not infrequently with Lope cristalina and cristal 
are used as complimentary terms when referring 
to a young lady. See my comment on v. 2083 of 
Amar sin saber a quién, in Modern Language 
Notes, XXXVI, 284-293. 


vv. 66-67 seem to mean: ‘ with nothing to eat save two bits of 
sugar. Cf. “estoy en el aire” —“estoy sin 
comer.” 

v. 343. The line seems too long by one syllable. The vari- 


ant is: “ Di aqui: be, n, ben,” which reads: Di 
a|qui: | be, | e, | e|ne, | ben (cf. v. 339). 





v. 522. The syllabic division of the line is as follows: olyd, | 
se|iio|ra, a E|dular|do. 
v. 769. It might have been well to call attention to a similar 


doctrine in the writings of Dante and other poets 
of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. Thus, in the tenth sonnet 
of the Vita Nuova, Dante says: 


Amore e ’1 cor gentil sono una cosa, 
Siccom’ il Saggio in suo dittato pone; 
E cosi esser l’un senza l’altro osa, 

Com’ alma razional senza ragione. 

Fagli natura, quando @ amorosa, 

Amor per sire, e ’1 cor per sua magione, 
Dentro alla qual dormendo si riposa 
Talvolta poca, e tal lunga stagione. 

Beltate appare in saggia donna pui, 

Che piace agli occhi si, che dentro al core 
Nasce un desio della cosa piacente. .. . 


Note also the well-known lines in the Divina Com- 
media: 


Amor, che al cor gentil ratto s’apprende, 
Prese costui della bella persona 
Che mi fu tolta, e il modo ancor m’offende. 
(Inferno, V, 100-102.) 
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-Spanish jo, like English ‘ whoa,’ is the command to 
stop. Cf. Cobarruvias: “este termino usan los 
que quieren que la bestia se pare.” The call of 
muleteers to their beasts to urge them on was, and 
is, arre. But this is doubtless a mere lapsus 
calami of the editor. 

Note amor as the first word of several successive 
stanzas. This reminds one of v. 100 f. of the fifth 
canto of Dante’s Inferno. 

These are décimas. Note that each of three speakers 
has two décimas. 

A reference to the proverb: “ ‘No esta bien el fuego 
cabe las estopas. Este proverbio nos advierte 
escusemos la mucha familiaridad con las mujeres 
peligrosas ” (Cobarruvias, s. v. estopa). Correas, 
in his Vocabulario de refranes, gives a more 
modern version: “ No esta bien la estopa junto al 
fuego.” 

The retention of y and the omission of bien would 
make a good eleven-syllable line, with the inner 
rhythmic accent on the sixth syllable. This and 
following lines were omitted from the printed 
edition. 

Is this a poor pun? 

“Luz va tiniendo ya pienso; que bien pienso, . . . 
The substitution of que bien sé for que bien pienso 
would not make the verse endecasilabo. The 
omission of ya would make the line metrically 
correct, but the variant is better: “Luz va to- 
mando ya, por cierto creo.” 

These are décimas. As this is a soliloquy, the décima 
may be added to the list of metrical arrangements 
mentioned at the bottom of page 98. 

The last lines of the first décima attribute to love 
some of the virtues that the Archpriest of Hita 
attributes to gold: 


3? 


Mucho faz’ el dinero, mucho es de amar: 
Al torpe faze bueno é ome de prestar, 
Ffaze correr al coxo é al mudo fablar, 
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El que no tiene manos dyneros quier’ tomar. 
Sea un ome nescio € rudo labrador, 

Los dyneros le fazen fidalgo 6 sabydor, 

Quanto mis algo tiene, tanto es de mas valor; 

El que non h& dineros, non es de sy sefior. 


(Arcipreste de Hita, Libro de buen amor, ed. Cejador, 1, 182.) 


2053 f. 


2120. 


2225-8. 
2238. 


2242. 


2293. 
2440, 


. 2533. 


2813. 
3037. 


3126 f. 


Note that this décima does not have a pause at the 
end of the fourth line, as is usual in the espinela. 
There is sometimes, as here, a pause after the 
sixth line, instead of the fourth, but there cannot 
be a marked pause after the fifth line. 

Lope also mentions Cervantes in Amar sin saber a 
quién, v. 123. 

These lines, and vv. 2233-6, seem to be seguidillas. 

May not vanda— or banda — refer to a sash either 
denoting rank or worn merely to sustain a sword 
or dagger (cf. v. 2263)? In Rojas, Del rey abajo 
ninguno, I, after v. 401, the banda is that of the 
Orden de Caballeria de la Banda. 

I am told that the French potlus call Paris Panama, 
as being a place of great wealth. 

This ten-syllable line has a marked ternary movement. 

note: cordera should be cordero. 

Both meter and grammar require me before ha, as in 
the variant. 

Fenia should be Finea. 

vieran: a good example of verbal forms in -ara or 
-iera used as a pluperfect subjunctive. This is not 
unusual in Lope’s works. 

Note that Finea, who is indignant, uses the third 
person when addressing her father. In v. 3137 
she uses the pronoun él." 

KE. C. Hits. 


Indiana University. 


1In a recent letter Professor Schevill suggests the following emendations: 


s 


Vv 


y. 858. 





r. 580. 


87. 


“ Liseo ” should be in italics. 
. 259. Put a comma before and after “ Miseno,” and omit the note. 
“ Duardo. Platon.” These words are a part of v. 579, and should 


precede “a lo que,” etc. This is a printer’s error. 


should have a comma at the end. 
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Le origini di “ Salammbé” by Lute Foscoto BENEDETTO, studio 
del realismo storico di Gustave Flaubert. Publicazioni del 
R. Istituto di Studi Superiori Pratici e di Perfezionamenie 
in Firenze. Sezione di Filologia e Filosofia. N. S. Vol. 1., 
Firenze, Bemporad e Figlio, 1920. Pip. 333 + 14 (index). 


This work is the first attempt at an étude d’ensemble of the 
sources of Salammbé. The author does not announce a study of 
all the sources of all the elements of the novel, but his reader 
wonders occasionally what unexpressed principle guided him, as 
when he leaves out of consideration the comparison of Flaubert’s 
campaign with its sources. This, to be sure, had been done by 
Fay,” as the sources of the religious element had been examined 
by Hamilton,’ but Mr. Benedetto is often none too content with 
the work of his predecessors.* 


* Perhaps because he had done this in Atene e Roma, 1919, pp. 39-48: 
“ L’interpretazione filologica di Polibio in Salammbé,” where his findings 
are less favorable to Flaubert the historian than, on the whole, in the 
present volume. 

?P. B. Fay and A. Coleman: “Sources and Structure of Salammbé,” 
Elliott Monographs, no. 2, Baltimore, 1914. 

* Arthur Hamilton: “Sources of the Religious Element in Salammbé,” 
Elliott Monographs, no. 4, Baltimore, 1917. 

*Of the studies of Abrami and Ferrére he says (p. 17, n.): “ma sono 
assolutamente insufficienti.” In the same note he refers to the “ critica 
spicciola ” of Pézard and of Tréviéres. Of the latter he says (p. 109, n.) : 
“gli appunti di Tnréviéres . .. a questo riguardo sono privi di senso.” 
One of his remarks on Hamilton’s study is both querulous and misleading. 
To the discussion of the sources of Salammbé’s prayer (p. 120), he adds 
in a note: “A. Hamilton ...@ qui, come del resto in quasi tutti gli 
appunti ond’é costituito il suo volumetto, vittima di un errore fonda- 
mentale: non gli passa pel capo che il Flaubert abbia utilizzato diretta- 
mente le fonti classiche e crede indicarci la vera fonte col trascriverci 
qualche allusione moderna.” He continues that in this case H. refers 
merely to a paraphrase of the prayer in the Mém. de V’Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1786, adding: “é@ quella l’unica fonte di cui 
si contenta lo Hamilton.” The fact is that in this case H. cites, in addi- 
tion, Pliny, Plutarch, and Creuzer (pp. 5-8), and his bibliographical 
appendix (pp. 119-123) indicates how unfounded the general statement 1s. 
It would be more exact to say that H. seems to assume that Flaubert used 
translations instead of Greek or Latin originals, whereas Benedetto assumes 
the contrary. No one could pronounce a judgment on this very nice point 
without considerable study. A reader of the letters of Flaubert with their 
constant references to his browsings in the classical field will agree that 
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The volume before us is divided into two parts; each part into 
five chapters. Part I, entitled L’eredita romantica, discusses the 
early enthusiasm of Flaubert for the Orient; the very definite 
traces in Salammbé of the effects of his journey in the East with 
Ducamp ; the episodes and motifs found in the first Saint Antoine 
that reappear in Salammbé; the evidences in the novel of the 
influence of Michelet, of Chateaubriand, of Gautier (le Roman de 
la momie) ; and the survival of such romantic elements as a fond- 
ness for scenes of horror. Most of this ground has been examined 
in preceding studies. Mr. Benedetto, however, makes clearer the 
debt of Salammbé to the author’s experiences and previous literary 
activity. He inclines to the well-known view that the first sug- 
gestion for the novel came from Michelet’s Histoire romaine (p. 
66). More interesting and more suggestive is his discussion of 
Chateaubriand as a source for certain elements of Salammbé. 
Like Sainte-Beuve, he thinks that les Martyrs was of more im- 
portance in the conception of the character of the heroiné than the 
author was willing to admit (p. 69 sq.), though he makes one or 
two rather forced comparisons.* 

Interesting, too, is the discussion in chapter five of Flaubert’s 
insistence on the horrible. One must make allowance for the 
ironical exaggeration in certain well-known passages of his letters 
of the time (e. g., Corr. 111, p. 301), but it is clear that contempt 
for the bourgeois—that is, for mankind—which, in most of the 
romantics was a pose, more or less founded on temperament, had 
become with Flaubert a fundamental pessimism, and that he was 
not sorry, in depicting life in Carthage, to draw up a black indict- 
ment against his kind. As Benedetto observes (p. 84), “ Ogni 


it is unwise to assume that he read Apuleius in translation. In fact the 
comparisons made by Benedetto (pp. 120-123) indicate that he had in mind 
the Latin text of the prayers of Lucius to Isis and of Psyche to Ceres. 

Of interest in this connection are two quotations: “Si je savais le grec 
au moins, et j’y ai perdu tant de temps!” (Corr. m1, p. 14, 1850); and 
“ Depuis dix-huit jours... j’ai lu... la grande hymne a Cérés (dans 
les Poésies homériques en grec) .. .” (Corr. 111, p. 190, 1858). 

®*E. g. “ Leggiamo nei Martyrs: ‘les chars roulaient vers le stade’; in 
Salammbé: ‘les grands chariots . . . faisaient tourner leurs roues sur les 
dalles des rues.’ L’immagine flaubertiana, ‘les citernes remplies avaient 
lair de boucliers d’argent perdus dans les cours’ @ stata probabilmente 
ispirata dagli ‘scudi persiani appesi al frontone del portico’ che il 
Chateaubriand fa risplendenti ai ‘ fuochi del vespero’ ” (pp. 71-72). 
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lettore é sorpreso dal compiacimento con cui accoglio nel suo libro 
il documento eccentrico, la rarita, la stranezza impressionante, tanto 
che Salammb6é ha qualche volta Varia di un ‘sottisier,’ di una 
grande caricatura della vita antica.” 

Part II is entitled “Tl lavoro di ricostruzione.” In the five 
chapters Mr. Benedetto examines the sources of Flaubert’s attempt 
to reconstruct the topography of the city, the Carthaginian religion, 
the government of the city-state, the organization of its armies, 
and the ethnical character of its people. The chapter on religion 
is much the longest, but in view of Hamilton’s detailed study of 
the same subject, it contains less new material than the other 
chapters of this ‘part. 

Upon examination of Flaubert’s conception of the geography and 
plan of the city, one finds that he utilized the best studies of his | 
day on Carthaginian archeology, but Benedetto points out the 
curious fact that in the Carthage of Salammbé the points of the 
compass are somewhat shifted. Flaubert makes the isthmus stretch 
south-southwest toward the mainland instead of due west (p. 89), 
which allows his sun to set over the waves instead of behind a land 
horizon. Otherwise he relied chiefly on Dureau de la Malle and 
on Appian, filling in with details in order to give the picture more 
precision, but never succeeding in sketching a Carthage of which 
the reader gets an adequate visual image. 

The fundamental sources for the religious element, according to 
Mr. Benedetto, are Apuleius, the Pseudo-Lucianic De dea syria, 
and Diodorus Siculus. He is inclined to deprecate the importance 
generally assigned to Creuzer—who, however, drew generously on 
these very sources—, of Falbe, of Dureau de Ja Malle, whose works 
were, in Hamilton’s opinion (op. cit., pp. 106-167), Flaubert’s 
main reliance. The reviewer cannot pronounce a judgment. A 
detailed study of the question would be necessary.° 

The passages in which Mr. Benedetto discusses Flaubert’s basic 
conception of the Carthaginian religion (pp. 141 ff.) constitute his 


*It would seem that Hamilton is correct in considering that Creuzer 
is one of the sources for Salammbé’s prayer (Benedetto, pp. 120-123) ; that 
the Biblical source given in Elliott Monographs, number 2, p. 46, for 
Salammbo’s abstention from wine and meat and the defilement of the house 
of death is more convincing than the comparison with Apuleius (B., p. 
125); and that Aelian’s “ Natural History” is, as Hamilton asserts, the 
source for the details about the lions in the temple of Moloch. 


4 
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nost interesting contribution. Hamilton’s monograph covered very 
thoroughly what we may call the physical sources, the texts that 
supplied the raw material of characteristic and picturesque details. 
Benedetto examines the leading ideas that dominate Flaubert’s 
version of the theology of Carthage. His work, then, is interpre- 
tative and critical, in addition to being a study of origins. In fact, 
as regards sources, he adds but little to Hamilton’s findings.’ His 
particular interest lies in interpreting Flaubert’s view of the réle 
of religion in Carthage. 

He points out (pp. 141-149) that Flaubert correctly conceived 
of Carthaginian faith as founded on belief in a dual divine prin- 
ciple, Tanit-Baal, instead of in the triad, Tanit-Baal-Eschmoun, 
accepted by most of his modern sources, and that this view is sound 

both in fact and artistically. Only so could he clearly bring out 
' the opposition between the two deities in the struggle symbolized 
by the fate of the leading characters. On the other hand he holds 
(pp. 152 ff.) that Flaubert committed an anachronism in identi- 
fying Juno Punica with Tanit, though his evidence does not show 
that the novelist failed in this respect to follow accepted authori- 
ties. The same comment is to be made on the critic’s protest 
against Flaubert’s identification of Kronos with Moloch instead 
of with Baal-Khamon (pp. 206-208). He shows (pp. 173 ff.) 
that Flaubert, in making the famous peplos the mantle of Tanit 
and the palladium of Carthage, acted on neither historical nor 
legendary evidence, despite the warmth of his reply to Sainte- 
Beuve. 

In pursuance of the interesting view that the whole novel is 
dominated by the religious element, of greater importance are 
Benedetto’s interpretation of the violation of the temple of Tanit 
as a sort of initiation ceremony (pp. 187 ff.), his conception of 
the incidents of the chapter Sous la tente as constituting a sacrifice 
to Tanit (p. 185), and of Salammbé and Matho—themselves repre- 


*Compare Flaubert’s interest in the Diana of Ephesus seen by him at 
Naples-as one source for one of the representations of Tanit (pp. 46, 168) ; 
the passage from Tertullian on human sacrifice in ancient Carthage (p. 
201); Benedetto’s belief that the Biblical episode of the destruction of 
the prophets of Baal (I Kings, xviii) had much to do with the genesis 
of the sacrifice to Moloch (pp. 198-199); his argument that the different 
stages of the progress of Spendius and Matho through the temple of Tanit 
reflect the initiation ceremonies described in Apuleius (pp. 187-192). 
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sentative of the opposing divine principles—as symbolic of the 
primitive and passionate nature of oriental love as imagined by 
Flaubert (pp. 245 ff.). To approach the novel from this point of 
view is to give it greater dignity. It becomes apparent that 
Flaubert’s long and arduous labors, of which so much has been 
said, were not undertaken primarily to gather picturesque and 
extraordinary details. He studied Carthaginian history, beliefs, 
and institutions chiefly in order to arrive at an understanding of 
the people. He came to believe that the Oriental discloses himself 
most completely through his religion, and this belief determined 
very largely his conception of the book. Mr. Benedetto has thus 
done Flaubert a great service. Previous students have not taken 
seriously enough his oft-quoted cry: “Je me moque de l’arché- 
ologie! Sila couleur n’est pas une, si les détails détonnent, si les 
mceurs ne dérivent pas de la religion et les faits des passions, . . . 
s’il n’y a pas, en un mot, harmonie, je suis dans le faux” (Corr. 
III, p. 343). 

Flaubert met greater difficulties in his attempt to reconstruct the 
Carthaginian state. The topic was less congenial and scanty infor- 
mation was available. Hence the political organization of Carthage 
is meagerly and not over-clearly indicated on the basis of Aris- 
totle’s Politica and of Livy. Only two concepts stand out clearly: 
the plutocratic character of the ruling oligarchy and their fierce 
opposition to domination by a single man. 

The military organization of Carthage was depicted after Poly- 
bius and Herodotus. The most important characters in the struggle 
were largely the novelist’s own creation: Matho, a sort of Bug- 
Jargal, and Spendius, his antithesis, an adaptation of Plutarch’s 
Aratus. His endeavor was to depict the armies, not as an indis- 
criminate horde, but as a composite of different races, distinguished 
by their weapons, their religious practices, their differing tempera- 
ments. His subject, as Benedetto remarks, was not so much the 
war against the mercenaries as ancient warfare in general. He 
was thus free to scour antiquity for precise and vivid details. 

In contrast with many critics (e. g., Sainte-Beuve, the Gon- 
courts, Faguet), Benedetto holds that the characters of the novel 
are to a very considerable degree individually and racially distinct. 
The chief Punic traits that Flaubert found in his sources were 
superstition, greed, fondness for ceremony, cruelty, faithlessness. 
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Thus the people are typified in Hannon and Hamilcar, the latter, 
drawn largely from what is known about Hannibal and repre- 
senting the noblest aspects of Carthaginian natur:. 

In his conclusion Mr. Benedetto recognizes the artist’s failure 
to reproduce entirely his own vision, to keep out of the novel his 
own sense of weariness. The historical material was often an 
incumbrance. Yet it was a fundamental condition of the subject. 
The subject itself, then, is the real weakness. Flaubert recognized 
that he must exaggerate, must magnify his characters to the point 
of melodrama in order to give them the proper relief. And such 
crimson patches stand beside passages in which he reproduces from 
his sources tiny details of life and customs as though for a scho- 
larly article. His fundamental romantie pessimism made him a 
satirist in Salammbé, despite the abundance of the exotic splendor 
in which he delighted; it made him a satirist of his kind in the 
Education sentimentale, where the drabness of modern life renders 
more hopeless a picture unrelieved by color, light, the movements 
of huge masses, eastern richness. These two volumes, apparently 
so different, express therefore the same principle, their author’s 
most intimate judgment of life. 

Source studies on Flaubert have usually lacked an organizing 
principle. They have been concerned with details, with the external 
world of Salammbé, rather than with its inner meaning. It is 
evident that the author of this new study, in addition to his special 
competence in classical and oriental archeology, is possessed of 
critical discernment and literary acumen. Therefore, his well- 
written and well-printed book, appearing on the eve of the cele- 
bration of the centennial of Flaubert’s birth, has unusual impor- 
tance. The author expresses the wish that it may serve as a sort 
of handbook to the novel. It can do so, of course, only to serious 
readers, and will not lead to the founding of many Salammbé clubs, 
but the serious reader may address himself to its perusal with the 
confident expectation that the novel will thereby gain in richness 
and significance. 


A. CoLEMAN. 


The University of Chicago. 
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A PoEM IN THE COLLINS CANON 


The Song: The sentiments borrowed from Shakespeare, printed 
with Collins’s works since Johnson’s English Poets (1790), has 
always been felt to be of doubtful authenticity. Professor Bronson 
discovered that it appeared anonymously in the Public Advertiser, 
March 7, 1788; it has not been shown that the verses had 
appeared earlier. Thirty years later we find the same piece posi- 
tively attributed to another man. William Beloe, in The Seza- 
genarian; or, the Recollections of a Literary Life,’ prints the song 
as the work of Henry Headley (1765-1788), best known as the 
editor of Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry. Beloe is not 
always trustworthy, but he writes as a friend of Headley’s; and on 
the evidence at hand Headley’s authorship seems at least as proba- 
ble as Collins’s. At least one other poem in the Public Advertiser, 
where our song appeared, was ascribed to Headley.* He wrote an 
Ode to the Memory of Chatterton in the metre of the Ode to 
Evening, with diction reminiscent of Collins. Similarly the song 
in question might be an imitation of Collins’s Song from Shake- 
spear’s Cymbelyne. Chronologically it is easier to associate the 
poem with Headley, who died in the year of its appearance in the 
Advertiser, than with Collins, who had died almost thirty years 
before. Whether or not we give the song to Headley, we have less 
reason than ever to give it to Collins. 

AtaNn D. McKI.1or. 


The Rice Institute. 





A Brier REJOINDER 


The notice of my Study of Metre which appeared in your Janu- 
ary issue over well-known initials has interested me so much that I 
ask leave to add a few further words on the subject. Prosody is 
indeed “a fair field full of fighting folk” (Saintsbury), but 
critics have nothing to complain of when weapons are wielded with 
the skill and urbanity shown by your contributor (or should I say, 
editor ?). 

He makes one important pronouncement when he says that 


*The Poems of William Collins (Athenaeum Press Series), p. 80. 
? Second edition, London, 1817, 1, pp. 173-179. 
* Thomas Park, Works of the British Poets, London, 1808, X11, p. 41. 
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“jin versification the language is under the dominion of an art 
that is not the art of prose-utterance.” With this I cordially agree. 
Many writers, on the other hand, seem to think that when they 
have determined the natural prose utterance of a verse-line there 
is nothing more to be said. A familiar line of Milton’s is therefore 
thus scanned (bar-marks preceding accents) : 

| Better to | reign in | hell than | serve in | heaven. But this 
prose sentence does not become verse till we relate it in some way 
to the metrical rhythm which enables us to feel that every line of 
Paradise Lost is in that particular form of metre commonly called 
“ heroic.” 

The natural prose sense-rhythm and the metrical rhythm may 
be represented by two wavy lines, one above the other, and then 
the point of interest is to see whether the two sets of wave-crests 
always coincide. Professor Bright holds that they do; that if we 
attend to secondary and other subtle sub-accents which are neglected 
in prose, we can always make them agree. I cannot go quite so 
far. To me the metrical rhythm is an affair of the mind, which 
on occasion can dispense with physical support. When once a 
pattern has been firmly impressed on the mind, a poet can trust 
us to maintain it even when for reasons of his own he prefers to 
leave it now and again without such physical aid. Of course the 
two sets of crests do usually coincide. That is obvious, and it is 
obviously the means by which a poet makes his rhythm known to us. 
But to say that there are no exceptions to this, that coincidence 
must be invariable, seems to me warranted neither by reason nor 
by history. Such a view ignores the “ conflict ” which, denied by 
many prosodists (e. g. Saintsbury 111, 439), I hold to be a fre- 
quent factor in our verse-structure—one of the components, indeed, 
of that charm which characterizes the best English verse and which 
perhaps can never be wholly explained. This opinion, I regret to 
say, I retain even after studying the “crucial examples” in 
Elements of English Versification. 

I am far from thinking that “routine scansion” is a mere 
matter of syllable-counting; rather I regard it as the basic prin- 
ciple of mental metrical rhythm. And I fear that acceptance of 
isochronous units in rhythm is by no means so universal as my 
reviewer suggests. When my Study was first published, some 
critics here regarded my assertion of this, covering silences as 
well as sounds, as revolutionary ; and to this day there are impor- 
tant writers who deny equality in “ measures,” substituting for it 


other ratios. One of these, if I mistake not, is Dr. W. Thomson 
of Glasgow. 

It is pleasant to think that American prosody is in little danger 
of running into strange courses while it has guidance so sane and 
well-informed as it at present enjoys. Your poets may put forward 
wild and formless attempts at vers libre, but the common sense 
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of students, as well as of the general public, will revolt against 
these and demand adherence to, not artificial rules, but the deepest 
fundamental principles of rhythmical utterance. 
T. S. Omonp. 
Tunbridge Wells, England. 





JOTTINGS 


Sainte-Beuve, staying at Aigues Mortes, wrote in 1839 the fol- 
Jowing words: “My soul is like this beach, where it is said St. 
Louis embarked: The sea and faith, alas, have long since drawn 
away.” J am wondering whether these words did not suggest to 
Matthew Arnold the familiar lines of Dover Beach: 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
‘Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 

Perhaps I am not the first to notice the coincidence, but it seems 
to me that the reference to St. Louis in the quotation from the 
French critic adds force to the lines of the English poet. 

2. While I am writing I should like to draw attention to the 
orthographical error in Browning’s The Ring and the Book (The 
Pope) by which the Chinese Province of Fu-kien (Fokien) is 
spoken of as T’o-kien. 

Five years since in the Province of To-kien, 
Which is in China as some people know. 


I have sought in vain to learn whether the change of F into T 
is Browning’s own error or the result of faulty proof-reading in 
the original edition. The owner of the ms. has not replied to my 
letter on the subject,—possibly did not receive it. 

Curiously enough, Voltaire, in his poem on The Nature of Man 
has made precisely the opposite error of turning a T into an F in 
the line: “ Their secret thoughts were all to Fien known”: where 
the Fien is, of course, a mistake for the Chinese Tien (‘ Heaven’). 


HERBERT H. GowWEN. 
University of Washington. 





FLAUBERT AND WAR-BRIDES 


Contradictions in Flaubert’s temperament have been analyzed by 
all the critics. Here is the manifestation of one which may be 
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piquant to-day. Flaubert held the artist’s hatred of armed conflict. 
He writes to George Sand in 1870: “ Moi, je suis écceuré, navré, 
par la bétise de mes compatriotes. L’irrémédiable barbarie de 
Vhumanité m’emplit d’une tristesse noire. Cet enthousiasme, qui 
n’a pour mobile aucune idée, me donne envie de crever pour ne 
plus le voir. Le bon Frangais veut se battre: 1° parce qu’il se 
croit provoqué par la Prusse; 2° parce que l’état naturel de 
Vhomme est la sauvagerie; 3° parce que la guerre contient en soi 
un élément mystique qui transporte les foules. ... Ah! que ne 
puis-je vivre chez les Bédouins!”* Later he became himself a 
lieutenant of militia, but writes to George Sand: “J’en veux a 
mes contemporains de m’avoir donné des sentiments d’une brute 
du XIle siécle! Le fiel m’étouffe!” He notes the brutalizing 
effects of war on both sides, foresees that Europe is to become an 
armed camp and that “la revanche” is to become the watch-word 
of his country. “ Le meurtre en grand va étre le but de tous nos 
efforts, ’idéal de la France! . . . Attendons-nous a des hypocrisies 
nouvelles: déclamations sur la vertu, diatribes sur la corruption, 
austérité d’habits etc. Cuistrerie complete! ” ? 

In the preface to the Correspondance, Maupassant tells us of 
various plans of the master for unfinished stories and novels. “Il 
comptait écrire d’abord le Combat des Thermopyles et il devait 
accomplir un voyage en Gréce au commencement de l’année 1882 
pour voir le paysage réel de cette lutte surhumaine. II] voulait 
faire de cela une sorte de récit patriotique simple et terrible, qu’on 
pourrait lire aux enfants de tous les peuples pour leur apprendre 
Vamour du pays. Il voulait montrer les mes vaillantes, les cceurs 
magnanimes et les corps vigoureux de ces héros symboliques, et, 
sans employer un mot technique, ni un terme ancien, dire cette 
bataille immortelle qui n’appartient pas 4 histoire d’une nation, 
mais 4 Vhistoire du monde. II se réjouissait 4 lidée d’écrire en 
termes sonores les adieux de ces guerriers recommandant 4 leurs 
femmes, s’ils mouraient dans la rencontre, d’épouser vite des 
hommes robustes pour donner de nouveaux fils 4 la patrie. La 
spensée seule de ce conte féerique jetait Flaubert dans un enthousi- 
asme violent.” * 

If this plan had been carried out it would have made of Flaubert 
a welcome ally of all of the late belligerents. Was his real purpose 
to teach patriotism to children? Would this not be cuistrerie 
complete? The explanation is surely to be found in the lyric and 
epic side of his nature. His artistic theory was based on the idea 
that “tout acte bon ou mauvais n’a pour l’écrivain qu’une impor- 
tance comme sujet 4 écrire, sans qu’une idée de bien ou de mal 


' Correspondance avec George Sand. P. 115. 
2lbid. Pp. 130-131. 
*Préface. Pp. lv-lvi. 
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puisse y étre attachée: il vaut plus ou moins comme document 
littéraire et voila tout.”” Which would seem to justify the philis- 
tine’s contemptuous “ C’est de la littérature, tout ga!” 


BENJAMIN M. WoopBRIDGE. 
University of Texas. 





THE ROLE OF THE GuHost IN Hamlet 


The consensus of criticism is that the play of Hamlet is Hamlet ; 
and there’s an end. But Shakspere has given an analysis of 
Hamlet. It is a drama of casual, bloody, and unnatural acts; a 
drama in which every personage in his time plays many parts. 
The Ghost, for one, has a greater role than is generally conceded. 
His interference in III, iv is the turning point in the play. 

The pause between 


And now I'll do’t 
and 
And so he goes to heaven 


is considered the climax of Hamlet. From the point of view of 
dramatic structure that is true. Hamlet has let slip the oppor- 
tunity to kill Claudius. In the next scene the tragedies of the 
play are unchained. But we must recognize two sets of tragedies 
in Hamlet. There are the tragedies of Polonius, Guildenstern, etc., 
and there are the tragedies of Claudius, of Hamlet, of Gertrude. 
The deaths of Ophelia and the courtiers are but the small annex- 
ment that attends the boisterous ruin. Another reason for the 
view held of this passage is that it has been assumed that the 
Ghost’s message and Hamlet’s sole object is to kill Claudius. 

Gertrude is uppermost in the mind of her son. When Hamlet 
learns that Claudius is the serpent that has stung King Hamlet, 
his first curse is for the most pernicious woman, his mother. The 
more villainous is Claudius, the more abject Gertrude’s marriage 
to him. A greater crime has been committed than the murder of 
King Hamlet; the royal bed of Denmark has been made 


A couch for luxury and damned incest. 


And in Hamlet’s heart there is the hope that his mother might be 
made to redeem herself. 

Gertrude is wppermost in the mind of Claudius. It is to possess 
her that he has killed his brother. He enumerates the prizes of 
his crime: 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 


The queen is at the top of the series. 
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She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. 


Claudius consents to Polonius’ scheme. He is playing his all. 
Gertrude has seen in the Murder of Gonzago Hamlet’s accusation 
against Claudius. A conversation with her son will prove to her 
either that Claudius has murdered King Hamlet or that Hamlet 
is insane. 

The situation is therefore such when Hamlet enters his mother’s 
closet that the victory will be with the faction with which the 
queen will side. 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more, 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul, 


And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 


Enter Ghost. 


Queen. Alas, he is mad. 


There is the climax in the tragedy of Gertrude; and there is the 
turning point of the play. 


Hamlet. It is not madness 
That I have utter’d; bring me to the test. 


Hamlet has lost his audience. 
Queen. What shall I do? 


This question is not addressed to Hamlet. One does not ask 
advice of the insane. The queen has heard of Hamlet’s pranks; 
but she has not dared to believe him mad until before her very 
eyes he held discourse with the incorporal air. In her fear of the 
madman Gertrude has sided with Claudius. 
MavRIceE BavupIn. 
Miami University. 





A Notre on MAUPASSANT 


Petronius’ skill as a story teller is nowhere more convincing 
than in his burlesque portrayals of faithless widows. The most 
famous of such tales is perhaps that of the Widow of Ephesus * 
with which Eumolpus enlivens a company of weary sailors. It is 
interesting to compare this sprightly tale of the Latin humorist 
with one of Maupassant’s stories, Les tombales.? So striking is 


*Titus Petronius Arbiter: Satyricon, in the Loeb Classical Library 
Edition, pp. 229 et seq. The story is also found in more condensed form 
in Phaedrus’ Fabulae (appendix 13). 

*@uvres de Guy de Maupassant: La maison Tellier. 
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the similarity at least in the essential elements of the plot that one 
is almost justified in assuming evidence of a possible relationship, 
with La Fontaine, perhaps, as an intermediary. In both stories, 
the narrative seems to converge upon this central idea: the psy- 
chological fascination of an extraordinary setting. In both a 
woman rouses the deepest sympathy of a man, an utter stranger to 
her, by displaying a seemingly deep grief over the tomb of a dead 
husband. A mere outline of the two stories would be inadequate 
for a satisfactory comparison. They should be read in their 
entirety. 
A. MarInonI. 


University of Arkansas. 





St. CUTHBERT AND THE Ki1NG’s DAUGHTER 


In the twenty-seventh chapter of the Irish Libellus de Ortu 
Sancti Cuthberti we read that a king’s daughter who had been 
seduced by a young man falsely accused St. Cuthbert of being 
responsible for her condition. The Saint prayed God to clear him 
of the charge, if need be, by a miracle, whereupon the earth opened 
and swallowed her up and she descended into hell. 

This legend is strikingly similar to the Buddhist legend of 
Chincha. 

The Latin text of the Christian legend will be found in Mis- 
cellanea Biographica, Publications of the Surtees Society, vol. 8 
(1838), pp. 83-84; English translation in Rites of Durham, ed. 
J. T. Fowler, Surtees Society, vol. 107 (1902), pp. 35-37. On the 
date of the Libellus, see J. Raine, Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, vol. 1, p. 729, col. 1. 

The Buddhist legend forms the Introduction to Jataka 472: 
text, vol. Iv, pp. 187-189; translated by W. H. D. Rouse, vol. tv, 
pp. 116-117. The legend also occurs in the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, XIII, 9: text, vol. 111, pp. 178-181; translated by E. W. 
Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 30, 
pp. 19-22. 

It would seem likely that later versions of this Irish legend were 
in circulation on the Continent during the middle ages. If so, will 
some reader point them out? 


E. W. BurLINGAME. 


Yale Uniwersity. 
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AN ErRRoNEOUS ASCRIPTION TO WYATT 


The editors of Sir Thomas Wyatt have persisted in printing as 
his composition a poem entitled An Epitaph of Sw Thomas 
Gravenor, Knight. This poem was not written by Wyatt. The 
only Sir Thomas Gravenor (Grosvenor, Gravener) Wyatt could 
have known died in 1549, or 1550.1. The date of Wyatt’s death is 
Oct. 10, or 11, 1542.2 The conclusion is obvious. This poem should 
not, therefore, be ascribed to Wyatt or used as illustrative of 
Italian * influence on him. 

D. T. STARNES. 

The Rice Institute. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech, by Edward 
Sapir (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. vii-+ 258 pp.). 
The author of this book is introduced to the public on the pub- 
lishers’ paper cover, the “ jacket,” as “ Chief of the Anthropological 
Section, Geological Survey of Canada. One of the most brilliant 
students of primitive language in America.” The book justifies the 
complimentary words of this introduction. The author’s preface is 
brief, altogether too brief and compressed in style to be as alluring 
as the character of the book would have warranted. The main 
purpose, it is declared, “is to show what I conceive language to be, 
what is its variability in place and time, and what are its relations 


* For evidence of the varied spelling of the name Grosvenor, see Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Gairdner and Brodie, London, 1905, xv11t, 
(11) 436 (£29), in which, in the year 1537, the name of the prioress of 
Chester appears as Elizabeth Grosvenor, and Grosbenour, and Grosvoner. 
In 1543, the name of this prioress appears as Elizabeth Gravenor (Ibid., 
xir, (1) 311 (39). Elizabeth Grosvenor, the prioress of Chester, was a 
sister to Sir Thomas Grosvenor (Gravenor), the subject of the epitaph 
ascribed to Wyatt (cf. Collins, The Peerage of England, 1779, vurt, 70; cf. 
also, Burke, Peerage, etc. (1910) under “ Westminster”). In 1549, Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor, under the name Sir Thomas Gravenor, had grants 
from Richard Hough and John Gravenor of lands in Pulton and Doddleston 
(Ormerod, The History of the County Palatine and City of Chester. Sec- 
ond edition revised and enlarged by Thomas Helsby, London, 1882. 3 vols., 
vol. 11, p. 836). The accounts of the Grosvenors by Ormerod, Collins, and 
Burke satisfactorily identify Sir Thomas Grosvenor as the subject of this 
epitaph, and show that Sir Thomas died late in the year 1549 or early in 
1550; as on June 30, 1550, the king granted the wardships of his lands 
during the minority of his son and heir, Thomas Grosvenor, to Sir Wm. 
Paget. 

7Cf. DNB., &c., &e. 


* Miss Foxwell cites this epitaph as illustrative of one phase of Trissino’s — 


influence on Wyatt. The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat, . . . London, 1913. 
2 vols. Vol. 1, App. E, pp. 250-251. 
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to other fundamental human interests—the problem of thought, 
the nature of the historical process, race, culture, art. . . . Quite 
aside from their intrinsic interest, linguistic forms and historical 
processes have the greatest possible diagnostic value for the under- 
standing of some of the more difficult and elusive problems in the 
psychology of thought and in the strange, cumulative drift in the 
life of the human spirit that we call history or progress or evolu- 
tion. This value depends chiefly on the unconscious and un- 
rationalized nature of linguistic structure.” Now, that is a type 
of compression by which more is lost than gained. It does not 
kindle in the average mind—the mind here addressed—a fresh in- 
terest ; nor is it satisfactory to the technical mind that demands no 
vague generalizations but rather an articulated analysis of plan 
and purpose. The preface would therefore seem to prepare one to 
find in the book some marks of a not fully matured method of 
popularizing the author’s extensive knowledge, and these are not 
altogether lacking. But for the most part his style is attractively 
clear, his arguments direct and aptly illustrated, and his enthu- 
siasm genuine and unfaltering. 

The author’s observation of linguistic facts and principles ranges 
over the greater portion of the map of the world; but English is 
the basic source of illustrative material, and notably numerous are 
the references to the languages of the American Indians; other 
“ exotic instances,” however, are surprisingly numerous and brought 
from almost every known language, to demonstrate “the protean 
forms in which human thought has found expression.” From this 
anthropological point of view, the author has discussed his subject 
in a manner that has a peculiar value. 

A few expressions selected from the introductory chapter, entitled 
“Language Defined,” will show how the subject is approached. 
“Speech is a non-instinctive, acquired, ‘ cultural’ function.” As 
to the untenable theory of the onomatopoetic origin of speech, it is 
observed that the languages of primitive peoples “show no par- 
ticular preference for imitative words;” that “such words seem 
to be nearly or entirely absent ” in some of the aboriginal tribes 
of America, “while they are used freely enough in languages as 
sophisticated as English and German (p. 6)... . “ Many primi- 
tive languages,” moreover, “have a formal richness, a latent luxur- 
iance of expression, that eclipses anything known to the languages 
of modern civilization ” (p. 22). Here is also expounded the basie 
fact that “there are, properly speaking, no organs of speech; there 
are only organs that are incidentally useful in the production of 
speech sounds. . . . Speech is not a simple activity that is carried 
on by one or more organs biologically adapted to the purpose. It 
is an extremely complex and ever-shifting network of adjustments—- 
in the brain, in the nervous system, and in the articulating and 
auditory organs—tending towards the desired end of communica- 
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tion” (p. 7%). It follows from this that speech is “a greup of 
overlaid functions” (p. 8). Can we think and reason without 
language? This old question is answered with a philosophic 
negative, clothed in fresh metaphors: “thought may in some 
cases run along outside the fringe of the conscious mind,” giving 
the impression of a “non-linguistic stream of thought,” and the 
cerebral equivalents of speech may be “touched off so lightly 
during the process of thought as not to rise into consciousness at aJl. 
This would be a limiting case—thought riding lightly on the sub- 
merged crests of speech ” (p. 15). 

To read the second chapter, on “ The Elements of Speech,” is 
to be convinced of the author’s fine discernment of grammatical 
principles. As here set forth, the psychological validity of word 
and of sentence deserves wider attention in educational circles 
than will probably be paid to it in these days when grammar is 
subjected to pedagogical under-valuation and has even become a 
chartered theme for persuasive repudiation. The components of 
word and sentence are analyzed, and the expression of a concept 
distinguishe” .«s coucrete, abstract, or purely relational. In- 

*ructive is the treatmeut of the “ unessential parts” of a sentence, 

which provide the basis for an individual style; and with this is 
connected a consideration of the volitional and emotional aspects 
of consciousness. “ Emotion, indeed, is proverbially inclined to 
be speechless” (p. 39) is a profound statement. It leads to a 
discussion of “ feeling-tones of words.” 'These are “of great, .e 
to the literary artist,” but they also offer pitfalls, for they tend to 
degenerate into “a plushy bit of furniture, a cliché,’ which the 
artist must avoid (p. 42). 

Without a good elementary knowledge of the physics of speech 
sounds, of the physiology of the organs of speech, and of the 
systematization of speech-sounds, the chapter on “ 'The Sounds of 
Language ” will not prove easier reading than a “ detailed survey 
of phonetics,” which is here avoided as “ too technical for the gen- 
eral reader.” It is a- common error to suppose that an orderly 
and progressive presentation of the primary technicalities of a 
subject is not adapted to elementary instruction. An expert pho- 
netician, with experiences that have widened his range of observa- 
tion, the author has composed a “ survey of phonetics” that has 
many points of general linguistic interest. “Some languages 
allow of great heapings of consonants or of vocalic groups (diph- 
thongs), in others no two consonants or no two vowels may ever 
come together”; and from another point of view, the occurrence 
of an adopted sound may be curiously restricted, as, for example, 
in English, “ the z-sound of azure cannot occur initially.” As to 
the psychological values of sounds, the English-speaking person is 
indifferent to the distinction between the ¢ of time and the ¢ of 
sting, whereas “ precisely the same difference of articulation has a 
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real value” in the Indian language Haida (p. 56). Now, “ the 
purely objective system of sounds that is peculiar to a language,” 
begets the consciousness of an “ inner sound-system,” which is “ an 
immensely important principle in the life of a language for it 
is its pattern or ideal.” This is not sufficiently recognized by the 
scientific linguist. 

“Form in Language” is discussed and analyzed under the 
divisions of “ Grammatical Processes” and “ Grammatical Con- 
cepts.” The ‘ processes’ are “ grouped into six main types; word 
order; composition; affixation, including the use of prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and infixes; internal modification of the radical or gram- 
matical element, whether this affects a vowel or a consonant; 
reduplication ; and accentual differences, whether dynamic (stress) 
or tonal (pitch).” In the light of the author’s wide survey of 
linguistic phenomena, these topics are handled in a manner that 
deepens and extends the significance of the science of language. 

The closer view “of the world of concepts, in so far as that 
world is reflected and systematized in linguistic structure” is 
given in the second chapter on “ Form.” -Frons *’:e discussion 
emerges an analysis, drawn up in tabular farm, of the concep*s 
expressed in a chosen sentence “and of the grammatical processes 
employed for their expression.” The short sentence of five words 
—The farmer kills the duckling—is shown to express thirteen 
distinct concepts, of which three are radical and concrete, two deri- 
ve al, and eight relational.” What will further elicit interest 
is the comment that the analysis makes manifest “the curious 
lack of accord in our language between function and form.” A 
wider view then leads to a revision of the first tabular scheme. 
And a discussion that is not divested of a certain degree of quib- 
bling relates to the time-honored classification of words into ‘ parts 
of speech.’ The classification is declared to be “only a vague, 
wavering, approximation to a consistently worked out inventory of 
experience.” The philosophy of the ‘parts of speech’ is some- 
thing more profound than that. 

On what basis can the types of linguistic structure be classified ? 
“Such a purely technical classification of languages as the current 
one into ‘isolating,’ ‘agglutinative’ and ‘inflective’ (read ‘ fu- 
sional’) cannot claim to have great value as an entering wedge 
into the discovery of the intuitional forms of language. I do not 
know whether the suggested classification into four conceptual 
groups is likely to drive deeper or not. My own feeling is that 
it does.” Here is a bold and ingenious grappling with a question 
of vast complexities (pp. 127-156). This conceptual classifica- 
tion rests on too broad a basis of linguistic phenomena to be satis- 
factorily verified by the average philologist, and the non-technical 
mind will be bewildered when it finds that French and Bantu 
(African) fall into a close relationship. 
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The author is facile in presenting accepted facts and principles 
relating to the maintenance of a standard speech, despite the ingvi- 
table variations in individual usage, and in discussing the dis- 
tinctive features of dialectal speech. These topics lead into a 
discussion of the ‘ drift’ of a language, the gradual movement of 


a language in a direction favorable to the standardizing of forms 
previously unauthorized. The point is illustrated by assuming the 
acceptance as standard English of the forms ‘who did you see’ 
‘It is me? and of some other forms that ara not selected with 
deepest discernment of the ‘ drift’ of the language. During the 
latter part of the eighteenth century the ‘ drift’ would have been 
incorrectly declared to establish the form ‘ you was.’ And ‘ who” 
in the construction considered reaches back too far to be designated 
a true ‘ drift’; ‘those sort of things,’ for example, also illustrates 
at once the persistence of an error and the persistence of the 
stability of the grammatical norm of the language. The ‘ drift” 
of English is deeper than the surface dimpled by errors of this 
class. 

The chapters that follow and bring the book to its close (pp. 
183-247) are entitled “ Language as a Historical Product: Pho- 
netic Law”; “How Languages influence each other”; “ Tan- 
guage, Race and Culture”; and “ Language and Literature.” This 
section of the book, which cannot now be described in detail, 
abounds in well expressed and just generalizations. The author 
establishes this competency to deal with the philosophy of lan- 
guage. To indicate something of what is to be found in these 
chapters, there is a discussion of “the psychological contrast 
between English and German as regards the treatment of foreign 
material,” for in this contrast one obtains light on “ innate formal 
tendencies.” And notice this, “ Language is probably the most 
self-contained, the most massively resistant of all social pheno- 
mena”; and this, “ Culture may be defined as what a society does 
and thinks. Language is a particular how of thought.” Finally, 
the “formal dependence of literature on language” is treated in 
the author’s best manner and in accordance with the esthetic tenet 
that every art is conditioned by the range of qualities and by the 
restraints of its particular ‘material’ or medium of expression. 
One summarizing statement may be cited: “ Every language is 
itself a collective art of expression. There is concealed in it a 
particular set of esthetic factors—phonetic, rhythmic, symbolic, 
morpholorical—which it does not completely share with any other 
language.” J. W. B. 








